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An Old Swindle in a New Guise. 





An honest farmer sends us the following 
typewritten communication which he had re- 


ceived. The envelope bears a New York post- 
mark. This isa little different form of the 
old ‘‘green-goods’’ swindle that we have so 


often exposed. There is a tegular gang of 
bunco-steerers constantly up to this and other 
tricks. Their game is to arrange an inter- 
view with their victim, get his good money, 
give him spurious money, and then skip. The 
victim has no recourse, because he is in fear 
of being arrested as a counterfeiter. We have 
forwarded the original letter to secret service 
bureau of the postoftice department. 
CONFIDENTIAL. 

My dear sir: Your name was sent me by 
my son (who is my traveling representative) 
as a shrewd, reliable and trustworthy man 
for me to co-operate with in your vicinity 
and I therefore take the liberty of proposing 
a scheme to you that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred up-to-date men would gladly grasp 
if they could personally examine my work, 
thereby convincing themselves of the ‘absolute 
safety of my offer. The writer is an expert 
engraver, having for 22 years been employed 
in the Bureau of Engraving, Washingtou, DC, 
and for 12 years was superintendent of one 
of the largest bank note companies in the 
country. During my leisure I took upasa 
side issue the duplication of ones, fives and 
tens, and as these were the original denomi- 
nations I had worked upon, you can believe 
me when I say they are perfect. 

Now, toy dear sir, Iam fully aware of the 
suspicion and prejudice that yuu naturally 
will entertain for my proposition, as you will 
on first thought class it as coming from a 
green-goods or sawdust swindler, but if you 
will lay aside that prejudice, apply common 
sense and look at my proposition from a busi- 
ness standpoint, compare it with the methods 
of these petty swindlers and you will credit 
me with not being fool euough to waste my 
time addressiug aman of your intelligence 
and standing in the comn.unity. The methods 
of the so-called green-goods swindlers have 
been exposed from time to time in the daily 
press; they send out seductive circular letters 
to ignorant people, with a fake newspaper 
clipping praising counterfeit money, etc, and 
offering to sell that which they have not, in- 
ducing them to send on their hard -earned 
money and sending them a box of sawdust or 
some such in return. 

The reason these rascals find it profitable to 
work this game is because they know and 
take it for granted that the peoplein general 
know that there are hundreds of thousands 
of dollars— counterfeit—in virculation, and as 
men have no moral scruples against increas- 
ing the money circulation (in fact, the major- 
ity of people are in favor of doing it by law, 
as witness the late greenback craze and the 
present silver agitation) they are induced to 
send on their money on the very liberal terms 
beld out to them—five cents buying a dollar, 
orsome such absurd price. No intelligent man 
would do it, for their proposition is ridicu- 
lous; but a man has only to stop and consider 
the cost of engraving, presses, printing, pa- 
per, etc, to see the absurdity of the offer. 

Now, compare these methods with my prop- 

osition: Firstly, I am not addressing an ig- 
norant person. Secondly, 1 do not want you 
to send me one cent. What I want to know is 
whether you will be willing to co-onerate 
with me in the disposal of my goods provid- 
ing I prove to you beyond all doubt that my 
work is all I claim forit, that 1t cannot be 
told from the genuine, even by experts. Un- 
derstand, I do not want you to invest one 
dollar until you have examined my entire 
stock from $1000 to $100,000, compare them 
with the genuine and in fact submit them to 
any test you see fit, then after you are thor- 
oughly satisfieé on every point, you can de- 
cide whether you accept my proposition or not. 
The fact is, an investment of $500 will give 
you an immediate return that a lifetime of 
toil in your present business would not do; 
this without injuring friends, neighbors or 
your fellow men. To convince you of the 
safety of the business, I will, upon receipt of 
telegrain—as per enclosed note—send you a 
sample of my work and I will also appoint a 
place to meet you, so that you can personally 
examine my entire stock. Iffor any reason 
you decide not to co-operate with me, I trust, 
as an honorable man, you will honor the pro- 
tection that the word ‘‘Confidential’’ insures 
to all communications, and not be so heartless 
as to destroy my life’s work, so kindly burn 
this and let the matter drop. Trusting, how- 


ever, to hear from you immediately, I remain, 
confidentially yours, 
OLD STEEL PLATE ENGRAVER- 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


Keep this for future reference. If you can 
raise $500 or more and wish to come and see 
me, send the following telegram (no letters) 
to A. B. W ade, 740 Main street, East Roches- 
ter, New Hampshire. “* Duplicate invoice No 
260.’’ (sign) G. Wilson. Don’t sign anything 
else. Noe, if you cannot raise $500 or more 
to come on and make a face-to-face deal, but 
desire to engage in this business, say 1n your 
telegram, *‘send order’’ and be sure a use 
the above number and sign telegram . Wil- 
son. I will then make youa special sepeshe 
tion. Send all telegrams between the hours of 
8 in the morning and 8 at night and over the 
Western Union telegraph company lines 
(only). To avoid mistakes also prepay all 
messages, a8 it is very important. Remem- 
ber, telegrams from you must be prepaid or 
they will receive no attention. If you do not 
receive an answer to your telegram within a 
reasonable time, telegraph me a seccnd time, 
only over Western Union to avoid mistakes. 

N B—Should there be any official notice 
stamped on thi, envelope, pay no attention to 
it whatever, as it is put there by the adminis- 
tration to frighten off any agent who may be 
timid. 

Another Swindling Game that is often play- 
ed on the unsuspecting is the sale of so-called 
jewelry. More than once have I known such 
stuif sold for more than ten times its worth. 
As a rule farmers would do better to do thei. 
trading with their home merchants, and let 
peddlers and stragglers severely alone. Self- 
interest will lead our home merchants to 
treat us fairly, forthey want our trade, not 
for to-day only, but for all time, and in order 
to get it they know that they must deal fairly 
with us. Not so with the strangers whom 
we see to-day and most likely will never see 
again. We farmers would do well to make it 
a rule never to sign a paper of any kind for 
a stranger. How often have men been per- 
suaded to sign some seemingly trivial paper, 
only to find later on thatit is a promissory 
note bearing their unmistakable signature. 
Better let the straggling gentry alone. When 
aman comes around offering something for 
almost nothing, he may be set duwn for a 
fraud every time. Give such fellows a wide 
berth.—{ Robert Shore, Minn. 





Adding a Grain Room.—On many farms not 
a little grain is fed to the stock. Where no 
room is set apart in the stable for a grain, or 
feed, room a good deal of inconvenience, and 
much extra work, is experienced. In most 
barns it is not convenient to provide a feed 
room from the present accommodations. In 
such acase a small room can well be added 
to the stable in the manner shown in the cut— 























making the addition whereit can be con- 
veniently reached from the interior. The 
door is seen to be placed high up in this ad- 
dition, and opening upon a small platform. 
A load of grain can thus be backed up to the 
door and very easily unloaded, no lifting be- 
ing required. Such an added room would be 
of small cost, and would save many steps and 
much valuable time in daily bringing feed 
from a distant building. 





The Gain in Money Circulation is about $2 
per capita in the past nine months. It was 
placed at 24.73 June 1 compared with 22.76 
Sept 1, ’97. Officials at Washington express 
the hope that the new issue of war bonds may 
be placed in such a manner that sudden with- 
drawal of money to pay for them may not 
cause a stringency in the market. The total 
amount in circulation June 1 was nearly 1840 
million dollars against 1660 one year ago. Of 
the sum first named 650 are iu gold coin, 390 
silver certificates, 290 U S notes, 225 mil- 
lions national bank notes. 











Uncle Sam’s Navy 


Proud Defender of 
the Nation’s Honor. 


Eight Portfolios of views which are cape ci- 


ally timely just now, and of great interest at any 
time, A war with Spain will endenbe edly be 
more on seathan on land, and will be much 
more vivid if one has pictures before him of 
vessels which are taking part therein. The 


eight portfolios which we offer have one hun. 
dred and fifty photographic views, nearly 
all occupying a full page, of our battleships, 
cruisers, torpedo boats, monitors, coast defense 
boats, gunboats and auxiliary vessels, together 
with some ofthe most noted ships in the Span- 

ish navy. There are also pictures of our nay y 

commanders, ships-crews, drill exercises, big 

guns and other interesting views. 

The explosion of the Maine is vividly por- 
trayed, and there is also an original full page 
victure of Havana Harbor, its fortresses, ete, 
n themselves, these views are interesting and 
instructive, but they are accompanied with 
full text matter which makes the portfolios of 
historic value. Each portfolio consists of 16 
pages, each 11 by 181-3 inches in size, 
the photographs are printed on heavy plate 
paper, and we have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending them most highly to our readers. 

Following is a list of the illustrations in the 
respective parts! 

For contents of Parts I, II, III and IV see 
last or nex: week’s issue. 

List of Illustrations. 

President MCKINLEY. 

Assistant Secretary of State, Day. 
uarter-Deck of the “BROOKLYN.” 
he Gunboat “BENNINGTON.” 

Captain’s Reading-Room. 

Marine Guard of the “COLUMBIA.” 

The Light Gunboat “PETREL.” 

Company in Line of the “BrooKLyn” Reserves. 

Apprentices of the ‘‘NEW YORK.” 

Apprentices of the “BROOKLYN.” 

The Oid Monitor “NAHANT.” 

Ready to Turn In. 

Engine Room of the “INDIANA.” 

The Cruiser “LANCASTER.” 

The Unarmored Cruiser “NUEVO ESPANA.” 

Composite Gunboat “ANNAPOLIS.” 

Double-Turreted Monitor “MON TEREY.” 

Protected Cruiser “CHARLESTON.’ 

Library Room of the “MASSACHUSETTS.” 


List of Illustrations. Part 6. 


Light-Draught Gunboat “N ASHVILLE. sai 
The Battleship “KENTUCKY. 
Launching the “KENTUCKY’ 
The “KEARSARGE” Afloat. 
The “Ho. LAND” Submarine Torpedo Boat. 
The “HOLLAND” Submarine Torpedo Boat. 
The Gunboat “CASTINE.’ 
Representation of a Modern Naval Battle (double page). 
The Fieet of Monitors at League Island. 
The Receiving Ship “RICHMOND,” League Island. 
League Island Navy Yard. 
FORT MIFFLIN, on the Delaware. 
Torpedo Boat “ROGERS.” 
The Steamship “Str. Louts.” 
The Steamship “St. PAUL.” 

List of Illustrations. 
The Protected Cruiser “OLYMPIA.” 
A Four-Inch Rapid-Fire Gun, Breech View. 
A Four-Inch Rapid- Fire Gun, Side View. 
The Steamship “YALE 
The Steamship “HAR VARD.” 
Rifling a Thirteen-Inch Gun. 
Breech Mechanism Shop, Washington Navy Yard. 
Firing Tubes of the Dynamite Cruiser “VESUVIUS.’ 
Getting the Old Monitors Ready for Service. 
A Driggs-Schroeder Rapid-Fire Rifle. 
Saluting Battery at the W ashington Navy Yard. 
Hospital Cot on the “HELENA.” 
Shiphouse and Torpedo Boat No. 3. 
A Maxim Automatic Gun. 
Four-Inch Rifle Showing Recoil Cylinder. 
Cramp’s Shipyard, Philadelphia. 


List of Illustrations. Part 8. 
Cast for P ort, ¥ late for Twelve-Inch Gun Turrets of the 


“IOWA. 
Nickel 


Part 5. 


>and “KEARSARGE.* 


Part 7. 


Steel Ingot for Tube of a Sixteen-Inch Breech- 
Loading Rifle. 

Cars eats d wi ith Eight-Inch and Ten-Inch Breech-Load- 
ng Rifles 

Trimming and Finishing Armor Plate. 

Conning Tower and Entrance Shield. 

Ballistic Test of Turret Plates. 

Thirteen-Inch Gun Turret of the “INDIANA 

Great Naval Engagement in Manila Bay A page.) 

A Five Thousand Ton Forging Press Applied id a Thir 
teen-Inch Gun. 

Shop for Forging and Finishing Guns. 

View of Gun Shop and Crane Swinging a Ten-Inch Gun. 

Four Twelve-Inch Breech-Loadipg Mortars. 

A Ten-Inch Disappearing Gun in Position for Loading. 

A Ten-Inch Disappearing Gun in Position for Firing. 

Giant Crane and League Island Monitors. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


Our subscribers can have any one portfolio 
for 10 cts. postpaid, or we will send 
any four (4) parts for 35 cts. if ordered at 
one time. 

Address orders to either of our offices; but to 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, Marquette Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bldg. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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Bright Outlook for the Hackney--I, 


R. P. STERICKER, ILLINOIS, 





The Hackney has certainly felt the general 
depression in the horse business, but not to 
such a marked extent as most other breeds. 
We have unfortunately had far too many 
stallions of this breed imported that we could 
well have done without. Still it is absolute- 
ly astonishing that a person can find, where- 
ever a stallion of this breed, bowever poor, has 
stood for any length of time, a number of 
good salable geldings and mares, their short 
backs. high action and general rotundity of ap- 
pearance at once proclaiming their parentage. 

Horse breeding for four years until the past 
season has been almost a dead letter, still, 
wherever a good Hackney stallion has been 
kept he has obtained a goodly share of the pat- 
ronage going and there are many that have 
had the bulk of it. Indications are not want- 
ing to show that from now on this will be ma- 
terially increased, and already we have heard 
of several inquiries from men owning one 
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more horse than in the leggy, slab-sided, 
angular animal standing 16 h to 16 h 1 in that 
no ordinary amount of feed will keep in de- 
cent flesh. Until recently the ca})l was gener- 
ally for a 16-hand horse, irrespective of width 
or weight. Nowa 15 h 2 in borse, closely 
coupled, deep and wide, fills the bill and the 
shafts to much better advantage. 

The farmer likes the Hackney because of 
his easy keeping qualities, good disposition 
and thoroughly sound constitution. He is 
easily broken, although full of spirit and 
snap, being quick and energetic in all of his 
movements. His body is so well balanced, 
and having a leg at each corner and not all 
ina bunch under him, or sprawling away 
behind, enables him to gather and recover 
himself from a slip or an awkward turn 
quicker than other horses of a more rangy or 
loose conformation. Many farmers do not 
care to use a horse on the farm weighing 
more than 1200 to 1300 lbs, and as most half- 
bred Hackneys reach this weight at maturity 
they make a strictly first-class horse for gen- 


No. 26 


the best. We knuw comparatively little re- 
garding the conditions which favor its spread 
and development, either among animals or 
man. Most of all are we lacking 1n definite 
knowledge of the dangers of the disease to 
mankind from the bovine race. New experi- 
ments and new discoveries may so modify our 
views as to make present conclusions of lit- 
tle value. 

1. Bovine tuberculosis is usually a disease 
of slow development, depending for its prog- 
ress on conditions which favor the spread of 
the specific germs, and the extent to which 
the animal organism may be subject to these 
germs, owing to bad surroundings, poor ven- 
tilation,etc. The general vigor of the animal, 
or its power to resist the action of the germs, 
will also atfect the progress of the disease. 

2. The stage at which the disease may at- 
tack the udder of the cow, or become so gen- 
eralized as to develop the germs in the lacteal 
ducts, is a matter of more or less uncertainty. 
In the earlier stages of the disease, or when 
no physical symptoms appear, such as hard 
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A WHEAT HEADER AT WORK IN 


Large quantities of grain are still harvested by means of the header in Kansas, 


fornia. 
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A WESTERN FIELD 


Oklahoma, the Dakotas, Oregon, Washington and Cali- 


The popularity of the header is due to the fact that the grain is cut-and put into the stack at once, that the capacity of the machines 


is large and that the draft is comparatively light. In fact, on many California ranches the grain is run from the header directly into a 


threshing machine and the sacked grain hauled to storage instead of the heads being put in a stack. 
The standard size outside of California is one having a 12-ft cutter bar. 
in one season with a single header. 


cutter bar and are handled by 20 to 30 mules. 


day can be cut with a header of this size and over 500 acres of small grain can be harvested 


stallion of the breed, saying they would 
probably be able to use two another season. 
While we do not expect this will generally be 
the case, we can confidently predict a largely 
increased business during the coming season 
for the owner of a good Hackney. It must 
be borne in mind that very few Hackneys 
were brought to this country prior to 1890 and 
it is only now that the general public is be- 
ginning to appreciate the many desirable 
points in the progeny of the Hackney stallion 
and the average run of American mares, the 
oldest of which in any considerable - number 
are now only six years. Their fine style, 
well sprung ribs and high knee and hock 
action commend them to every lover of a 
good horse. They are usually very easy 
keepers and this quality in itself appeals 
strongly to the average farmer. What can be 
more desirable than a horse which always 
keeps in good flesh on ordinary feed? Then, 
although not usually standing over 15 h 
2in to 15h3 in high, we get a good deal 


eral farm work, or to drive to town. Their 
road qualities are exceptionally good, 10 to 
12 miles an hour being about their average 
gait. Another and avery strong point in their 
favor is that almost always being in fairly 
good flesh they are easily converted into cash 
at a moment’s notice and without any extra 
preparation, commanding the very best mar- 
ket price. It would seem that farming opera- 
tions in the future will require increased ac- 
tivity and a horse in full sympathy with his 
master. The moderate size, weight and gen- 
eral quickness of the Hackney make him pe- 
culiarly fitted to fill this position. 

[To be Concluded. | 





[lore Facts About Tuberculosis. 





The past year’s work with this disease at 
the Connecticut agricultural college affords 
Prof C. S. Phelps the following sensible de- 
ductions: Our definite knowledge of tuber- 


culosis is of recent origin andis limited at 


These machines usually have a 24 to 30 ft 
From 30 to 35 acres a 


lumps, or stringy, or ‘‘gargety’’ looking milk, 
udder affection is comparatively rare. In- 
creasing evidence tends to imply that there is 
little danger of spreading the.disease by the 
use of milk of diseased cows so long as the 
udders remain unaffected. 

3. Calves fed on the milk of tuberculous 
cows with no udder affection are not liable to 
acquire thg disease from this source. In the 
tests made at this station calves have been 
fed for periods of five to sixteen months upon 
the milk of cows which it is reasonable to 
suppose are tuberculous, but without the dis- 
ease having appeared in the udder, and in no 
instance do these calves show symptoms of 
the disease either by the tuberculin test or 
physical examinations. 

LL 

The Best on the Continent.—I consider your 
paper the hest farm magazine published on 
the continent of America. I would not be 
without it for three times the price of a sub- 
scription.—[Fred Post, Manitoba. 
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Constant -Cultivation Pays. 





F. H. SWEET. 
Sometimes I am almost persuaded that 
weeds are a positive benefit to the small 


planter, and if to him, why not to every farm- 
er? Nearly every occupation has some way of 
indicating pressing need or waat of attention, 
and weeds are the alarm-clocks of the agri- 
culturists. No matter how much a man may 
like his craft, he is apt to procrastinate rather 
than anticipate its wants.and while he is will- 
ing to supply them, he has too much else on 
his hands to meet them more than half way. 
The fundamental need of farm crops is culti- 
vation, aconstant loosening and stirring of 
the soil. The roots need air quite as much as 
they do food and water and if communica- 
tion is closed between them and the source of 
supply, not only are they cut off from this 
primal necessity of their existence, but even 
their food becomes sour and unassimilable 
and their water is lost for waut of a mulch. 

Many choice crops have been destroyed by 
weeds that the over-pushed farmer could not 
find time to meet, but on the other hand, 
many and many a finely started field has come 
to naught for want of warning from these 
weed vagabonds. The crops have come up 
well and given signs of an abundant harvest, 
but for some reason or other the weeds have 
not shown their usual strength and _ pertinac- 
ity. The farmer goes through his fields occa- 
sionally, but his alarm-clocks are dormant 
and he neglects or only half dves his cultivat- 
ing. The ground becomes hard and baked 
and the starving crops grow more and more 
slowly and finally turn yellow and mature 
small yield. It matters little how rich the 

. soil, or how well watered, if no air can pene- 
trate to the roots of the plants they will of 
necessity be smothered in their sun and wind- 
baked coffins. Plenty of manure is good, 
proper irrigation is better, but cultivation ex- 
ceeds them both. Crops can hardly be hoed 
too much. 

The onion bed should be gone over most 
frequently; and yet [ wonder if there is an 
onion raiser who does not time his work by 
the size of the weeds. And so it is with 
beets, carrots and other fine crops. When the 
beds get foul with weeds they are hoed and 
when the weeds return the hoes are again 
brought into requisition. Occasionally I no- 
tice that the alarm-clocks are signaling for a 
long time, and are able to bow to one another 
across the tops of the crops before they are 
taken heed of; and I wonder what the cuiti- 
vation would have been if there had been no 
weeds. 

The farmer has so many things to do, so 
many small details to remember and look 
after, tbat he has unconsciously fallen into 
the habit of watching his weeds as some 
people do their calendars. They tell him 
what to do and when to do it; and without 
their frequent reminders I am almost persuad- 
ed that he would feel lost, even on his own 
farm. Indeed, if weeds were perpetually ban- 
ished, I believe there are many farmers who 
would have to learn their calling over again. 
But now and then we find a man who seems 
to have an innate love for the soil. He does 
not concern himself about the weeds, for they 
are as rare to him as they are common to his 
neighbors. He may be a large farmer, or the 
gardener of one or two acres. In the latter 
case he probably does all his work and the 
neighbors can hear the click, click of his hoe 
lonz before the stim has crossed the line of 
eastern hills. And soit continues, day after 
day, and week in and week out. As soon 
as the plants show themselves above the sur- 
face his hoe is at work and a weed” has about 
the same chance on his place as a woodchuck 
or rabbit. He does uot think of the number 
of times he goes over the ground, but does it 
just as often as he can—as many times as 
there is opportunity between dark and dark. 

His idea is to keep the soil constantly mel- 
jow and friabie. If it rains, he is out with 
his hoe almost before the clouds have left the 
sky. Ifit rains again inside of a week, he 

hoe. 

And how his plants 

There are none like them in all the 

and the neighburs wonder 


goes over the ground again with his 
Over and over and over! 
grow! 
country round, 





FARM, FIELD AND FOREST 


and say that he has the‘'knack of such 
things.’’ He manages an acre and a half, or 
two acres, with no special effort; and his 
ground is always clean, neat and free from 
weeds. The market gardeners around hiia 
are well satisfied to allow a manto an acre, 
and even then are always behind with their 
weeds. And that is just it. He takes pos- 
session of his ground before the weeds come 
and refuses them admittance; they wait until 
the weeds have fully established themselves 
anithentry todrivethem away. It is only 
another exemplification that possession is 
worth nine points. 


Some Good Catch Crops. 





On almost every farm there is liable to be 
a scarcity of forage during the latter part of 
the summer and in early autumn. To furnish 
feed at this time sow sume sort of catch crop 
on the stubble ground just as soon as the 
small grain has been cut. 

For this purpose possibly nothing is better 
than common Indian corn. Plant thickly in 
drills or sow on broadcast, covering well. Use 
about 2 bu of seed per acre. Before frosts 
come the crop will be large enough tv furnish 
a considerable quantity of good fodder. Cut 
and feed green as a soiling crop or harvest 
with a self binder, shocking and curing as 
small grain. If well cared for in this way all 
kinds of animals like it as well or better than 
ordinary hay. Some of the large growing va- 
rieties of sweet corm are excellent for this 
purpose. 

Probably next in order is millet, more par- 
ticularly ifthe season be a dry one. Plow 
the ground as soon as the crop of small] grain 
has been removed, sowlto 14 bu of seed. 
Cut for soiling whenever large enough. If to 
be used for hay wait until the first heads be- 
gin to appear, then cut and cure as any other 
kiud of hay. Do not allow the seeds to form, 
as they are supposed to be injurious when fed 
to horses. 


In very dry climates try a little white kaffir. 


corn. Sow in drills and treat as corn. Sweet 
sorghum, although chieily grown for syrup, 
makes excellent fodder. 

For hogs and sheep in moderately cool, 
moist climates, probably rape is the most de- 
sirable catch crop. Get seed of the Dwarf 
Essex variety and sow at the rate of three to 
six pounds per acre. Prepare the seedbed by 
pulverizing thoroughly and treating as for 
turnips. If the weather is at all favorable, 
the rape wili be ready to pasture in six 
weeks. 


—_——ESESE 
The Harrow for Cultivating Corn. 
JOHN W. M’KENZIE, CANADA. 





The best impiement I know of for cultivat: 
ing corn is the common harrow, which I have 
used with success. When the corn is three 
to five inches high I go over the field with 
the harrow, being careful to have the horses 
walk astride the row each time. The work 
Inay appear wasteful at first. True it may 
pull down and cover some, but to remedy this 
evil two, three or more young people or 
children follow with hoes made as follows: 
Take a piece of tough board 1x14 inches and 
six inches long and into it drive four or five 
three-inch wire nails one iuch apart, get old 
broom or rake handles and fasten on for han- 
dles. These are easily made. I give one to 
each heiper and take one myself. With these 
we follow the harrow, pulling up the down or 
covered corn, thus stirring the ground thor- 
oughly, making a good job. The work is 
mere play. If need be I run the harrow the 
other way across the field a few days later, 
thus pulverizing the ground and giving the 
corn a splendid start, foliowing the harrow 
each time with the hoes. After this put on 
the one-horse cultivator or scuffler every 
eight or ten days until the tassels are on or 
you out of sightin the corn. This was my 
mode of cultivation last summer and my 
neighbors admitted I had one of the finest 
corn fields in the neighborhood, with scarcely 
a hill missing. 


a ee 

Late Planting of Evergreens Undesirable.— 
The following fruso the pen of the late Robert 
Douglas of Wisconsin has a special bearing 
un summer tree planting: ‘‘June is too late 

















so plant evergreens, and fall planting after 


the trees have matured their growth is unsafe, 
except far to the south. Until about 40 years 
ago, evergreens were not grown from seeds in 
America, consequently nearly all the 


greens planted were collected in the f 3. 
and as the snows are deep in New England 
woods and mountains, and nurserymen counid 
not ship them until after deciduous 
June wasconsidered the best month. Not 
only the nurserymen but even the Rev Henry 
Ward Beecher recommended June as the best 
month, and that settled it. Evergreens 


often very successfully planted in June, b 

it is dangerous to wait far into that m ’ 
You may judge of this from the fact that pines 
and spruces standing undisturbed in forests 
and ornamental grounds make their ful] 


growth and form their terminal budin Jw 
After the 4th of July they are hardening up 
their previous growth and preparing their 
buds for a rush the next June.”’ 


ie 


Device for Handling Big Stones.—Where a 


field, or other land, is to be cleared of large 
stones, much lifting can be saved by employ- 


ing such a device as is shown in the accom- 





<-.,ing illustration, the wurking of which 
can be seen at a glance. The back part of 
the framework is floored over and on this a 
number of big stones can be swung by the aid 
of the ‘‘tackle and falls’’ before driving off 
the field to dump the stones. Such a frame- 
work can be made in a rough manner at a cost 
of but an hour or two of labor. 





Good Profits in Hay.—The indications are 
that the hay crop will be very large, us almost 
every grass section appears to have been fa- 
vored and for those who bale their hay for 
market there appear to be exceptiunally good 
prices prevailing, with good prospects for con- 
tinuance of same. 





Shade for Stock.—If there are no trees in 
the pasture be sure and provide shade by 
building a cheap shed with roof but 1 
Better gains during the hot days wiil more 
than offset the cost. Keep the watering 
tanks full. 


) sides. 


Corner or Gate Post.—The accompanying i] 
lustration shows my method of bracing corner 


or gate posts. The 
post is 64 ft ng 
YS with a 12 ft six- 


inch fencing 
board for the two 











NY N piecestwhich form 

y A the brace. These 
=F — SS with the stone or 
ys ers - - - 7 block under the 
di Mil pip ii end of the brace 

: are all that are re- 


quired. In my ex- 
perience this has been very satisfactory, keep- 
ing the post in position.—[S. 8. Dickinson, 
Pawnee Co, Kan. 


When to Use a Tedder.—For heavy hay of 
any kind, particularly clovers, peas, yetcnes 
and the like, the header is a valuable imple- 
ment. As soon as tne grass has partially 
dried, go over the field with the tedder. The 
curing will be much more rapid and uniform. 


One of the Greatest Educators in the Land.— 
Your magazine is one of the greatest euuca- 
tors in the land. I prize it very highly and 
your efforts to help us farmers are highly ap- 
preciated.—[W. L. Freese, Herkimer Co, N Y- 


Timber Loss by Fire.—The actual money val- 
ue of timber destroyed by fire, in Pennsy!va- 
nia during 1896 was placed at $557,000. 




















Feeding Pigs in Summer. 
J. L. HERSEY. 





Summer is the time to make pork. Making 
it in winter reguires too much food to keep 
up the animal heat. If hogs have plenty of 
grass in summer and about half the corn 
they will eat, they will fatten rapidly and my 
belief is that three pounds can be made on 
less grain than one pound in cold weather 
with a bog in aclose pen. The grass is cool- 
ing and loosening and counteracts the feverish 
properties of the corn. Hogs wiil never melt 
in summer, however fat, if they can have 
access to water and mud to lie in. Mud is 
very bad for hogs in cool weather. It absorbs 
too much animal heat, Milk is caoling as a 
drink and almost indispensable in raising 
pigs. 

But very little corn and no corn meal should 


be fed to young pigs before they are four 
mouths old. Curn and raw corn meal cause 
young pigs to become costive. Then they 
willsoon scour. They will begin to rub 
against everything they can get at. Their 
skin will have a red and dry appearance. A 
dry, black scurf will begin to form and the 


more corn and meal they eat the poorer they 
will become. The best thing to do for a pig 
in this condition is to give him a thorough 
washing in warm water or sour milk, the 
latter being the best. Coarse flour or mid- 
dlings from rye or wheat, when wade intoa 
thin drinking slop with milk, is the best feed 
for young pigs, excent bread and milk. Food 
has to be fermented before it will digest, and 
if fed to young pigs before it 1s fermented it 
will overtask their stomach and spoil them. 


Lettuce is good for young pigs. It will stop 
the scours. 
The middlings should be put with milk at 


night after feeding has been done, and allow- 
edto remain in the milk until morning. 
Never allow the swill tub to get quite empty. 
Always leave a little at the bottom to act as 
yeast. The swill should never be allowed to 
get stale. Slop feed should be given often 
and never more at a time than will be eaten 
up. Slops will make larger hogs than dry 
feed. After the hogs get to be three or four 
months old, their food can be made stronger, 
but a pig will not bear much strong food un- 
til it begins to change froma pigto a hog. 
Many of our farmers do not know the value of 
grass as a feed for hogs. At least one would 
not think so, when their hogs of all ages may 
be seen during the whole summer in small 
yards or at best on very scanty pasture, 
Farmers who know the real value of such 
feed would as soon think of raising cattle and 
making milk and butter by feeding their 
stock grain alone during the whole summer 
as to raise hogs and make the business profit- 
able without a good supply of grass. Some 
men make pork with little or no grass, but it 
costs much more and the hogs are not so 
healthy. 





Feeding Cows on Pasture, 
HENRY STEWART. 

When the pastures begin to fail it will be 
necessary to give the cows some extra feed. 
Indeed, it has been shown to be profitable to 
give this extra food even 1n_ the first flush of 
the grass, for the increased pruduct not only 
paid for the extra food, but the cundi- 
tion of the cows was improved all through the 
following winter and into the next summer. 
Any animal way acquire a reserve force, so 
to speak, by which the system accumulates 
the material tor a lengthened product during 
a season of lessened supply of food. This ex- 
tra feeding on the pasture avoids any draft on 
this accumulated reserve, gained through 
good feeding during the winter, and prevents 
that frequent falling off in condition which is 
apt to occur while the cows are in the flush of 
milk, while the pastures are fresh. 

This has been demonstrated by both practi- 
cal feeding and scientific tests in which the 
Cows on good pasture have received a liberal 
addition to the grass of grain food, either sim- 
ple corn meal or gluten meal, or indeed some 
change even of green feed, as peas and oats 
mixed or green sweet corn with the grain on. 
It was found at one of the experiment sta- 
tions that this extra feed was not only liber- 








LIVE STOCK 


ally paid for during the summer, but its effect 
was noticeable during the next winter and 
into the following summer. It has been, and 
still is, my practice to feed 10 lbs of corn meal 
daily to my cows while on the best pasture 
and to add green cut fodder in addition 
when the pastures Legin to fail later in the 
season. And this better feeding has paid 
well without exception as regards individual 
cows. They all responded to the stimulus, 
while the calves of these cows always improve 
on their dams in productive value. 
I - 

The Moody-Sharples System of creamery 
management is described in an interesting 
pamphlet which our advertiser, P. M. Sharp- 
les of West Chester, Pa, will send free to 
those who apply to him for it stating that 
they saw his ad in American Agriculturist. By 
this system, every dairyman is equipped with 
a Sharples separator, by which the cream is 
separated from the milk and collected at each 
farm by the gatherer from the creamery. This 
saves all the work and bother involved in de- 
livering milk at the sub-stations or centrifu- 
gal skimming stations heretofore used. All 
dairymen and creameries will be interested in 
the pamphlet and should send for it as above 
stated. 





Street Sweepings as a manure are highly 
spoken of by some farmers,especially if taken 
from asphalt pavements so as to be ‘‘cleur of 
dirt and mostly manure.’’ A sample of such 
stuff from Hartford was found at the Ct sta- 
tion to consist of water 15 %, sand and soil 
67, other mineral matter 8, balance organic or 
volatile matter 10 %. It contained but slight 
traces of nitrogen, potash or phosphoric acid 
and wasn’t worth accepting as a gift. 


Live Stock Entries for the Omaha Show.— 





Commissioner John Lb. Dinsmore, in charge 
of the live stock department of the trans- 
Mississippi exposition, notifies all stockmen 


that entries of animais in his department 
close August 10. All animals offered for ex- 
hibition must be owned by the exhibitor 30 
days preceding entry, or by or before July 10. 





Dairying in Australia.--In ’95 there were 155 
butter and cheese factories in Victoria, of 
which 121 made butter only. Since that year, 
the last officially reported, a number of new 
factories have been opened. New Zealand pos- 
sessed last year 318 cheese factories and 
creameries. 





Mohair—Long quiet and in 
lected, mohair is now in slightly better de- 
mand; offerings only moderate and prices 
slightly firmer. The price of fuir average 
Turkey in London is about 29c per 1b; prices 
in this country nearly on a parity, freights 
considered, with little doing in domestic 
grown. 


a measure neg- 





I cannot part with the American Agricul- 
turist, which is a welcome weekly visitor. Al- 
low me to thank you for the promptness with 
which you send out your paper. It always 
gets here on time and I have not lost a single 
number.—[{Ceylon Andrews, Broome Co,N Y. 
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The Best Silo, Horse-power. Leg or 
er, Clover-huller, Dog-power, Bye 
Thresher and Binder, Fanning-m ~ 
Feed-mill, Saw-machine (circular and 
drag), Land- roller, Steam-engine, Ensil- 
age and fodder-cutter, Shredder, Root, 
\ cutters D. HARD! Re Man aie 
~ EO. D. HA i anufacturer, 

- obleskill, N. ¥ 

4 car-Please tell what you wish to 

purchase. 
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“ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha 
“Baby” Cream Sepa- 
rators were first and 
have ever been kept 
best and cheapest. They are 
guaranteed superior to. all 
imitations and infringements. 
Endorsed by all authorities. 
More than 125,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others com- 
pined. All styles and sizes— 
$50.—to $225.—Save $5.—to $10.— 
per cow per year over any 
™- setting system, and $3.—to $5.— 

4 per cow per year 











overany imitating 
separator. 
New and improved 


> machines for 1898. Send 
for new Catalogue con- 
taining a fund of up-to. 
date dairy informa- 
tion. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHIC 


AGO. NEW YORK. 





FAD ONE HORSE 


POWER 


THE MOST 


Successful and 
Satisfactory 









i ful power for run- 
— + ning smal! Grind- 
ing Mill, Feed Outter or any machine, becuse the 
lens est horse can work in it with ease. PLE, 
Fe 5 ST UAL TING, fe 
rs, also ilage 0 Cutters, . WER ARS AND 


ti fee Ml Ses aoapiue € WIND MILLS. ete 


188 page illustrated Catalo; 


APPLETON MFG. CO. THOT. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
Presses, Graters, etc. Send for catalogue. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 116 W. Water St., Syracuse, N.Y. 














FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 


METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 


rite for Catalogue. 





| PEN MEDAL CEILING AND ROOF O6., Ltd, Philadelphia. 
= S 
= = 
Lu me 
= ci 
= oe 
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THE KEYSTONE DRILLER 


Is the sum of all eqostionse for drilling water, oil, gas age 
salt wells, testing for gold, lead, zinc and all minerals. 

top for quality, on bottom for prices mediocrity in a 
ing. Traction and Non-Traction, ‘All kinds of drilling 
and fishing tools. 1898 Catalog free. 


THE KEYSTONE DRILL CO., 
Beaver Falls, Pa., U. S. A. 








The Improved U. $, Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of. operation excel 


all others. 


Are more substantially made and are superior in all 
points to all others. 
All Styles and Sizes. 

Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 


" VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 





$75.00 to $625.00. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Rhododendrons--ll. 
8s. B. PARSONS. 





Over a large extent of territory rhododen- 
drons will be suceessful if confined to a few 
hardy sorts. For their success a light loamy 
soil is the best. . Leaf mold, rotten sod or sur- 
face soil which has been heavily manured the 
year before are all beneficial. Mulching is 
useful, but it should not be allowed to re- 
main during the growing season, from April 
15 to July 15. The soil needs air and sun for 
at least three months of the year. Some li- 
quid or surface manure can be protitably ap- 
plied during the growth. Rhododendrons 
will not flourish in a limestone or clay soil. 
The only way is for everyone to try his own 
locality, and if the soil is not suitable make 
it so with rotten sod, leaf mold, or light, rich 
surface soil. Rhododendrons are heavy feed- 
ers, and should not be plauted too closely. 
They need abundant room for their roots 
when properly supplied with liquid or rotten 
surface manure. The coarser wiil also cripple 
the finer varieties. When thus crowded they 
should be transplanted to more spave. It is 
also a great mistake to plant under trees; 
the leaves will be of a darker green. but the 
bushes will not flower as freely as when 
planted in the sun. 

It is always well to have, if possible, groups 
of hardy conifers on the north and west, sufii- 
ciently distant not to interfere with the roots 
and sufficiently near to protect from the worst 
winds. The force of cold wind is very injuri- 
ous to even the hardiest broad-leaved ever- 
greens. With the Grandiflorum and some of 
the hardy varieties there is a tendency to 
set on too many buds; while this is an excel- 
lent quality, it is better not to let all the buds 
flower, but to break off a part of them accord- 
ing to the age and vigor of the plant, which 
will thus be kept in good condition, with 
healthy wood and fine flowers. The seed ves- 
sels should also be broken off immediately 
after flowering, to insure a healthy growth. 

For grouping rhododendrons taller sorts like 
Album elegans should be planted in the cen- 
ter and the smaller Browing sorts around 
them. The most desirable flowering shrub aft- 
er the rhododendron is the hardy Ghent 
azalea, which can very properly be grouped 
near the rhododendron; its deciduous foliage 
is aidea by that of the rhododendron, which 
is evergreen, glossy and rich, while its tiow- 
ers are wore refined than those of the rhodo- 
dendron, and with colors unknown to the 
latter. The rhododendron surprises and the 
azalea charms. When all the varieties are in 
blooim the many colors from white and orange 
to crimson and scarlet, in all their varied 
tints, make a picture of exceptional beauty. 

When a rhododendron groupis first planted, 
vacant spaces offend the eye; these can be 
planted for the summer with scarlet salvia or 
Tritoma, the long stems of which are hidden 
by the rhododendron foliage, while the bril- 
liant scarlet heads glow over the group like 
tubies or emeralds. Arundo variegata van 
be introduced in the same way and the same 
plan can be followed with the azalea group, 
the flowers of which will succeed and supple- 
ment the rhododendron. 

Among the best of the rbododendrons with 
Catawbiense parentage are the following: 
Abraham Lincoln, Album, Album elegans, 
Album grandiflorum, Aurora, Bicolor, Candi- 
dissimum, Charles Bagley, Charles Dickens, 
Caractacus, Daisy Rand, Delicatissimum, Dr 
Torrey, Everestianum, Flushing, General 
Grant, Giganteum, Henry W. Sargent, Her- 
bert Parsons, J. R. Trumpy, Kettledrum, 
Lady Armstrong, Lee’s Dark Purple, Lilaci- 
na, Minnie, Parson’s grandiflorum, Parson's 
gloniosum, Perspicuum album, Purpureum 
crispum, FPurpureum elegans, Purpureum 
grandifiorum, Roseum elegans, Roseum super- 
bum, Speciosum, Senator Sumner. 





Grow Your Own Peach Trees. 
JOSEPH W. EVERTTS, INDIANA. 





Begin by saving seed from the best varie- 
ties. Put these into a common grain sack, a 
bushel in each sack, and bury them, covering 
with about two inches of soil. Lay the sack 


flat and spread the seeds out so that freezing 
In spring,as soon as the 


will crack the shell. 





GARDEN AND ORCHARD 





ground 1s in condition to work, take up and 
plant in rows three feet apart, and 12 inches 
apart in the rows, covering with three inches 
uf soil. 

Give good, clean cultivation during the 
spring and summer. I seldom cultivate aft- 
er August 15, as the trees are apt to make a 
second growth, which is tender and apt to be 
winterkilled. By August the trees will be 
large enough to bud and as soon as the bark 
will slip, begin budding. The next spring as 
soon as the buds begin to start growth, cut off 
the seedling stalks about one inch above the 
bud. I always coat the cut with wet clay, as. 
this wili keep the sun and wind from drying 
out the stem and often killing the bud. This 
is not always necessary but many a time it 
will save large numbers of buds. It requires 
but little extra work. During a dry season it 
is quite important. 

The second spring and summer I cultivate 
the same as the first and by fall generally have 
peach trees 2} to four feet high, just the right 
size for setting. When the trees are ready 
for planting I set them in my new raspberry 
plantation where tne raspberry iows are seven 
feet apart. Plar.tthe peach trees between every 
other row, setting them 15 feet apart in the row. 
Give them the same cultivation they received 
in the nursery. By the time my raspberries 
have given me four or five good crops the 
peach orchard will have come into full bear- 
ing and the raspberries can be cut out. The 
cultivation however goes on as before and the 
use of the ground is not lost. 

I do most of my peach tree planting in Sep- 
tember, no matter if the leaves are still on 
the trees. Of course, I wouvld not advise get- 
ting trees from a distance and planting them 
with the leaves on, but to take one tree at a 
time and replant it, the results will be very 
satisfactory. Two years ago I planted 250 
peach trees in September. I did not lose a 
single one and most of tiem will bear fruit the 
coming season. Iam sure I can grow my 
peach trees for less than two cents each and 
I know what I am planting. I cut back each 
year one-fourth tu one-half of the season’s 
growth and keep the head open and as near 
the ground as possible. By keeping in this 
form the fruit is near the ground and I be- 
lieve atree will go through the winter in 
much better cundition pruned this way than 
if allowed to get higher. 





Turnips for Home Use. 





Where only a few choice turnips are wanted 
for table use, prepare ground from which 
early vegetables have been removed. Let- 
tuce, onion or radish beds are usually availa- 
ble first. Remove all rubbish, spade up and 
pulverize the ground thoroughly. See that it 
is well compacted,then loosened upon the sur- 
face. It must be in the best possible condi- 
tion to resist drouth, as there are likely to be 
short periods of dry weather at this season. 
If the seed can be put into the ground just 
before a rain there will be much wore likeli- 
hood of its growing. Sow at rate of one to two 
pounds peracre. Cover lightly witha rake. 
The crop will need no further attention ex- 
ceps to pull the weeds which start before the 
turnips are large enough to shade the ground 
and thus smother them. If a heavy shower 
should cause a crust to form before the young 
plants are up break this up with a light gar- 
den rake. Continue to stir the soil until the 
growth of the plants prevents further work. 
Some of the following varieties will prove de- 
sirable: Early Snowball, Early Flat Dutch, 
Long White, Early White Milan. 

cena 

Marketing Watermelons.— As with the grape, 
the length of the wagon haul to the point of 
shipment is une of the main factors affecting 
profits. Hence the importance of locating the 
field within easy distance of a station or sid- 
ing, in order that the haul may he reduced to 
a minimum. Skillful handling in the field, 
the use of bolster springs, careful selection 
and judicious loading in the car often reverse 
the narrow margin between loss and _ profit. 
Undersized melons never pay for shipment. 
No crop responds more emphatically to se- 
vere culling. Uniformity in size or weight is 
an essential and should be in all cases strict- 
ly enforced. In the second place, in loading, 











the smaller melons should be laid down first 
on the floor of the car, the larger (when there 
is any noticeable .difference) racked on top, 
not for the purpose of deception or the sake of 
appearance, but because the smaller sizes 
better withstand jolting and pressure, and 
there is also less lossif undue bruising should 
ensue. (Bulletin 38, Georgia experiment sta- 
tion.) But the chief point in shipping is 
to select an advantageous market. <A glutted 
market means always that a belated shipment 
will not pay freight. The melon is by far the 
iwwost sensitive of all perishable horticultural 
products. A cold northeaster over Lake Mich- 
igan has dumped many a fine carload into the 
Chicago river. On a chilly day in summer 
the public will not invest largely in water- 
melons, and hence on such occasions an insig- 
nificant shipment of a few carloads will glut 
beyond hope a market that ona hot, dry day 
would swallow them by the trainload and ea- 
gerly call for more. In order to secure a sale 


at all it is absolutely necessary to select the 
market from day to day, and to divert ship- 
ments en route without hesitation. The tele- 
graph is therefore indispensable. 

Europe’s Wine Output—Last season’s wine 
crop of France showed an average yield per 


180 gal, according to 
The total yield, 


acre of wines of about 
the May U S consular report. 
approximately 728 million gallons, was about 
an average foraseries of years. The total 
agreage planted tu vines decreased during 12 
mos nearly 100,000 acres, and is now 
690,000 less than ten years ago. The wine 
production of Italy last year was placed at 
485 million gallons, Spain 448, Austria 63, 
Russia and Portugal 56 each, Germany 47, 
Turkey 40, Switzerland 28, Greece 27 millions. 
WINE PRODUCTION OF FRANCE. 
{In millions and tenths, acres and gallons. 


some 








Acres Yield Imports Exports 
1897, 4.2 727.8 *131.3 *33.5 
1896, 4.3 1004.8 198.4 40.1 
1895, 4.4 600.5 143.0 33.9 
1894, 4.4 878.7 101.1 38.7 
1893, 4.5 1125.0 113.0 36.2 
1892, 4.4 664.3 193.5 41.5 
1891, 4.4 679.1 243.6 42.1 
1890, 4.4 616.9 243.7 46.6 
1889, 4.49 22.8 236.6 46.7 
1888, 4.6 a 276.2 54.0 
1887, 4.9 546.8 260.6 53.8 
* Ten months only. 
Peach Leaf Curl Common.—This disease 
seems to be everywhere the present season. 


In some cases it is quite serious, checking the 
development ot the trees and injuring their 
vitality. The trouble is caused by a fungus 
which penetrates the tissues and causes ab- 
normal thickening. The leaves and fruit 
finally drop off, new ones appear and the 
tree finally regains its natural appearance. 
Spraying with bordeaux mixture and cutting 
out and burning the affected branches is 
about the only means of controlling the dis- 
ease. 


Controlling Red Spider.—In the greenhouses 
and among house plants this pest is often se- 
rious. Where it is practicable the atmosphere 
should be excessively humid, as the mites do 
not work so readily in moist air. Squirting 
water upon the plants has some effect. 
Spraying with soap emulsions is also advised. 
Kerosene emulsion, however, is the most ef- 
fective of all remedies and will usually be 
found the most convenient and satisfactory. 


Strawberry Fields After Picking.—If the 
field is to be retained another year, mow the 
plants as soon as the fruit is removed, allow 
to dry and some day when there is a brisk 
wind turn over. This will destroy many tun- 
gous and insect pests in the foliage. With an 
ordinary plow narrow the rows to the desired 
width and keep the soil between them loose 
all summer by means of shallow cultivators. 





Plowing Under Mint—So little mint has been 
planted in this locality as to be scarcely 
worth mentioning. Farmers who had any 
plowed it up. I have plowed mine under and 
do not know of a good piece, either uew or 
old. Thousands of pounds of oil are shipped 
into Wayne Co from Mich, bottled, and sold 
as New York oil.—[Thnomas Rooke, Wayne 
Co, N Y. 









The Question Box. 





Tanning Rabbit Skins.—H. S., Suffolk Co, 
LI: Lay the skin on a smooth 
fur side undermost,and fasten it down, tightly 
stretched, with tinned tacks. 
of common 
over with 
dipped in a solution consisting of one pint 
two und one-half ounces  25c. 
Repeat the sponging occasionally for 
is quite 


over with a solution 
moisten the surface all 


of warm water, 
alum. 


three days. Then, 


when 


the skin 


board, 


First wash it 
salt; then 


@ sponge 





TIMELY TOPICS 


dry, take out the tacks, 
long way, hair inside, and draw 


roll it loosely the 
it quickly 


backward and forward through a large smooth 


ring until quite soft; unroll it and 
the 


ation. 
containing quick and handy methods of 
Sold 


by the Orange Judd company, 





Mulberry Tree 


Not Bearing.—J. OU. 


roll it 
again the opposite way, and repeat the oper- 
These directions are given in Brigg’s 
American Tanning, a very convenient guide, 


cur- 


ing, tanning and coloring all kinds of skins. 
price 


W 


"9 


Queens Co, N Y: From the description of the 
bush given we are inclined to think that you 
have a Kussian mulberry, 


is very small and insipid, 


is not fit to eat. 


rieties. 


Its chief merit is 
ness which makes it valuable as a hedge plant 
in cold regions, although its growth is not 
sufficiently strong to turn 
hardly worth while to attempt the grafting 
and budding of an eld bush. 
improved variety from a reliable nursery. 
New American and Downing are the best va- 
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the fruit of which 
drops off svon and 
its hardi- 


live stock. It is 
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The Anecdotal Side =~ 
of the President 


An article prepared specially 
by the closest friends and 
associates of the President. 


A SPECIAL NUMBER 
{ 
M IN) ay, i 
| a 


I aly 


It will be accompanied by ay Sh iN Nu 


a series of 


New Portraits 
of the _ 
President 


Secured ex- 
pressly for 
this article, 
including 
what the 
President 


himself considers 
portrait a 
ever taken of him. 


the best 


Cents & 
a Copy 







— 


Se Os ms 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


In Honor of the President 


the July Issue of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal” 


Has a cover printed in the National colors, presenting a 
striking figure of President McKinley, surmounted by the 
President’s private flag, and portraits of his mother and wife. 


The Declaration 


of Independence 
AS IT IS TO-DAY 


Photographic 
reproductions 
of the original 
draft and the 
authentic 
document, 
now rarely 
shown to any 
one. 


The Presidents 
March 










Composed by Victor Herbert. 
Destined to be the National 
as associated with the 
office of the President of the 


march 


United States. 


At ALL 


News-STANDs 
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WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy)- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, whereiu it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898, 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions Cahn commence at anytime 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. 99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1899; Feb. "99. to February 1, 1899. 
and soon. Some time is required after money is receive 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinne to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fled by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess—When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
Scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chauyge advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the pubiishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, andi we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 25, 1898. 




















Among the farmers everywhere there is 
much gvod material for legislators; many 
able, shrewd, honest, energetic men with a 
vast amount of native judgment and good 
sense, each one worth half a dozen talkative, 
tricky lawyers or tradesmen. The best of the 
tarmers may average less polish than the 
townsmen, but they will wear a great deal 
better. 


——— 

How to secure cheap farm fences is a se- 
rious prublem. Barbed wire is not in favor 
where horses are kept and board fences are 
becoming too expensive. The modern slat 
and wire fences and the woven wires seem to 
meet the popular demand. We have both on 
our own farms and find them very satisfacto- 
ry. lf someone will invent a durable, cheap 
nost, the matter will be much further simpli- 
fied. 


The cause of 1ural free delivery has won. 
The postoffice appropriation bill, as finally 
passed, calls for $150,000 for this purpose, al- 
though the house wanted to make it twice as 
much. The bill also provides for a joint com- 
mittee of the two branches of congress to in- 
vestigate alleged excessive charges by railroad 
companies for mail transportation. This is 
an old complaint and itis expected that the 
facts in the case will prove to be extremely in- 
teresting and lead reform in the postal service. 

a 

The beauty and value of the landscape has 
never been more appreciated by the public than 
to-day. The movement in the Massachusetts 
legislature to prohibit the defacement of 
rocks, trees, fences and barns along the road- 
Ways is a step in the right direction. Oppor- 
tunity is wide and far-reaching for the legiti- 
mate advertising of modern articles, without 
the use of hideous daubs upon many objects, 
offensive to good taste. Irrespective of state 
legislation, farmers could accomplish much 1n 
the conservation of nature’s fair face. Refuse 


EDITORIAL 


to yield to the temptation of accepting ofa 
meager sun of money for the privilege of 
plastering the farm structures with gaudy yel- 
low and black ietters. Village improvement 
associations can do much, and are doing much, 
to abate this nuisance. Let the towns and 
villages in our middle and southern states set 
a good example to some of the cities in this 
direction. 





A metropolitan trade paper carelessly sends 
out the statement that the Five States Milk 
association is preparing to increase the price 
to New York consumers. How far this is 
from the facts. With producers in some parts 
of the milk territory netting only 44 cents per 
can of 40 quarts, and the retail price in the 
city for years past remaining at six and eight 
cents a quart, it is anything but unreasonable 
for the farmers to make proper efforts to se- 
cure a fraction of the margin now absorbed by 
middlemen and carrying charges. It is the 
old problem of too wide a range between the 
price of a product to the farmer and the price 
to the consumer. 

a 

Keeu business judgment and a willingness 
to adapt the products of mine and factory to 
the wants of buyers, enable our exporters to 
make further gains iu securing a foothold in 
foreign markets. These facts are officially 
treated in a late English consular report, at 
the same time offering a hint for our own 
farmers and dairymen who need just such 
outlets for a profitable marketing of the sur- 
plus. Fortunately the home market absorbs 
the bulk of farm crops and by-products, yet 
the time is coming, more than ever before, 
when the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber must come from a further material en- 
largement of our export trade. 

<ceccecnsilgiltilaiiasite 

Although official figures will not be obtaina- 
ble for a coupie of weeks, the truth is that our 
cereal exports for the fiscal year now closing 
are by far the heaviest on record. Foreign 
purchases of wheat and flour, approximating 
115,000,000 bu, are a third greater than last 
year, and far exceed anything in the history 
of the trade. Exports of corn will exceed 
200,000,000 bu, an important gain over last 
year’s total, up to that time a record breaker. 
In view of our established trade abroad in 
American cereals, and in spite of the sharp 
relapse in wheat prices last week, due to Lei- 
ter’s frenzied effort to unload his holdings 
carried over from the May deal, there is no 
vecasion for discouragement to farmers. In 
times of furious and erratic changes, the 
swing of the murket pendulum is liable to 
carry prices so far in an opposite direction 
that they must speedily react to the natural 
level. With normal conditions once more 
holding sway, the market has already shown 
a tendency to recover under the legitimate de- 


mand. 
—_—_—_—_— 


Opponents of ‘‘ blended flour’’ have finally 
secured action in congress and hereafter this 
product will be under control of national 
law. One clause of the new revenue measure 
provides that all mixed flour, ie, flour con- 
taining other ingredients than wheat, must 
be plainly sv branded. Each package must 
contain a card showing the ingredients and 
name of manufacturer, and tinally each barrel 
must pay a tax of four cents. It is not ex- 
pected this measure will add substantially to 
the sums collected to carry on the war; neith- 
er willthe tax prove any more onerous to 
manufacturers—nor as much so—than that 
which oleo has long paid. The force of the 
law rests in the fact that being under control 
of this character the buyer is assured that he 
is getting just what he pays for. Blended 
flour (wheat and corn) is now on practically 
the same basis as oleo, selling directly on 
its merits as a legitimate food product. The 
supporters of legislation of this character 
claim they have never made an attack on 
different forms of food in which cornis now 
used, but urged tne regulation primarily to 
protect the good name of our wheat flour 
abroad. Irrespective of the admitted whoie- 
someness of blended corn and wheat flour, 
our foreign trade is too important to warrant 
any risk of injuring the good name of the 
American product. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE. 


Wheat [arket Too Big to Control, 





1t has once more been demonstrated that no 
one man nor set of men can for an indefinite 
period contro] the market for one of our lead- 
ing farm products. The aftermath of the fa- 
mous Leiter wheat dea), which was pupularly 
credited with a fairly successful close on the 
last day of May,carries with it disaster to the 


chief operator, utter loss of all his ‘‘paper’’ 
profits, and a possible net loss of a million 
or so cumpared with his bank account 


prior to beginning the deal 12 or 14 months 
ago. To quote the language of the speculators, 
he *‘over stayed the market.’’ As shown in 
our brief review, published a couple of weeks 
ago, the windup of his May transactions found 
him the holder of a lot of wheat bought at 
high prices. This it was important for him 
to market advantageously in order to secure 
the profits in sight on previous operations. 
But in the face of a remarkably brilliant crop 
outluok operations were carried into new crop 
deliveries and the load proved too heavy, 
leading to its abandonment. 

It can never be known just how much in- 
fluence the Leiter campaign exerted on the 
selling price ot wheat the past 12 months. 
No doubt the speculative support thus afford- 
ed the market had something to do with the 
high level, as frequently pointed out in our 
columns. Yet there were many helpful legiti- 
ma. influences at work, and now that the at- 
mosphere has cleared, something of a _ recoy- 
ery from the sharp break is in order. Wheat 
should be intrinsically worth more than the 
bottom touched afew days ago. It this con- 
nection it is not unreasonable to presume that 
the increase in the breadth of wheat sown last 
fall and this spring would not have been as 
great but for the speculative influences at 
work. Buteven with the general level of 
prices lower than some of the radical opti- 
mists believed probable, the great bulk of the 
’98 crop, even at moderate figures, must carry 
to the farmers enough money to offset in a 
large measure the disappointment because 
prices did not hold to the forced level of re- 
cent months. 





There Has Been No Money in the Philippine 
trade for the produce of American farms or 
factories. In the best recent season of trade, 
the Philippines bought only $154,000 worth of 


stuff from the United States, mainly kero- 
sene. But the United States paid them over 
$9,000,000 in goid for sugar, hemp, etc, the 
same year. Free sugar from the Philippines 
would close up every sugar proposi- 
tion in the United States, except the 
trust’s refineries at the sea coast. Last 


year we imported 72,464,000 ibs sugar l- 
pared with double that amount in ’96, 69 mil 
lions in ’95, and 124 millions in ‘94. Last 
year’s imports of manila were 38,533 tons, @ 
slight gain over ’96, and compared with near- 
ly 46,000 tons in ’95. In addition we im- 
ported small quantities of other textile grasses 
and goat skins. The total ’97 imports were 
$4,384,000 compared with 4,983,000 in ’96 and 
as high as 9,160,000 in ’93. The insiguilicant 
exports from the U S are composed of 


kerosene, wheat flour, cotton and _ iron 
manufactures, etc. These figures are made 
up from the monthly summary of the 
bureau of statistics and may be compared 


with Spain’s*trade with the Philippines. An- 
nual imports into Spain from the Philippines 
are $4,000,000, and exports from Spain to the 
Islands 6,000,000 to 8,000,000. In the last ten 
years we have bought in the Philippines a to- 
tal of 837,000 tons sugar or an average of 
nearly 84,000 tons, annually, but the crop is 
capable of enormous expansion there, where 
it would be supremely profitable if admitted 
free to this market. The total U S crop of 
cane and beet sugars approximates 300,000 
tons. 





The Low Price of Clover Seed has afforded a 
constant stimulus to the export trade, April 
foreign shipments being almost 3,000,000 1bs 
or three-fold those of a year ago. Ten months’ 
exports to April 30 were 29,153,000 lbs agains6 
12,686,000 ]bs in "97. 








The Summer Chicks. 


W. A. C., ILLINOIS. 





How are the chicks now? If they are dying 
or seem drooping, examine very carefully for 
lice. If lice are found, and there is not much 
doubt but they will be, dust with good insect 
powder and also dust the mother. Dust her 
extra well under the wings and around the 
vent. Rub coal oil on her legs. If they are 
scaiy afew applications will clean them, 
and if smooth it will prevent the hen or 
chicks from baving scaly legs. It is best for 
all reasons to dust the hen and chicks at 
roosting time and sprinkle coal oil on the un- 
derside of the coop. Sprinkfe enough so it 
will smell quits strong. Sprinkle with oil 
twice a week; it is much cheaper than having 
lice. 

See that they have access to a govud dust 
bath. Sawdust mixed with the fine dust is a 
great help. It will work into the skin bet- 
ter, and enables the hen to shake the lice off 
when she shakes herself after the bath. If 
no lice or signs of lice, i e, nits, are seen and 
the chicks are ailing, you have surely neg- 
lected to provide ‘‘teeth’’ for the little things. 
Mix some sharp sand in their breakfast, and 
have a dish or board of grit, pounded dishes 
and small gravel in their coop. Of course 
you don’t feed your chicks in their roosting 
room. There’s not much excuse to make a 
chicken dining room in their bedroom. It’s 
tov expensive in the end. Move your roost- 
ing coop to clean ground twice each week. 





Raising Poultry Food in the Runs, 





An up-to-date poultryman suggests that 
corn, sunflowers, tomatoes, etc, be planted 
along the side of 
each poultry run, 


the seed and small 
plants being  pro- 
tected by an addi- 
tional strip of wire 
netting until they 
are large enough to 
‘*stand up for them- 
selves.’’ Then the 
wire netting is tak- 
en out, and the 
chicks, or hens, 
have a shady place 
all the hot summer 





POULTRY GARDEN, 


long in which to run. 

As the tomatoes ripen tbey furnish whole- 
some ‘*green’’ food for the fowls. The sun- 
flower seeds and corn can be harvested for 
winter. Food for the poultry is thus secured 
and best of all a shady run, without which 
neither fowls nor chicks can do well in the 
heat of summer. The cut shows how to place 
the strip of protecting wire netting while the 
plants are small and tender. 





How 26 Hawks Were Caught.—The first 
year that we attempted to make a business of 
raising chickens, the 
hawks destroyed about 
‘2. The following spring, 
‘ust before the chicks 
weie large enough to 
wander about, I tooka 
cedar post about 10. feet 
long, sawed the top end 
off square, then worked it 
down with my ax until 
it was just the size of my 
trap with the jaws open, 
or was about four inches 
square. This I station- 
ed about ten rods back of 
the barn and set it up by 
the side of the stone wall, 
just so that I could stand 
on the top of the wall and 
reach the top of - my post. 
Then I set my trap squarely on the top of the 
post,tving the chain of trap to the post with a 
piece of rope; no bait is needed. The first 
two summers that my trap was set there I 
caught 26 hawks, two owls and one crow 
The number caught is getting less every year 
and I have not been troubied from losing 
my chickens since. The habit of the hawk 
seems to be to want to rest on something, 
preparatory to diving among the chicks, and 








HAWK TRAP, 


“every requirement of such an 


THE POULTRY YARD 


he will pitch upon the highest object in the 
vicinity of his work.—[L. L. Brown, Maine. 





Poultry or Fruit House for Cold Climates.— 
The cut shows a method of securing great 
warmth in a house that can be used either for 
poultry or for the storage of fruit in winter. 
An excavation is madein a sidehill, as shown 


fe Aibihir Be ot 





EXCAVATION, 


in Fig 1. A stone foundation wali is then 
laid and the house shown in Fig 2 erected. 
Not a great amount of excavating is required, 
as the earth that is thrown out helps build up 
the bank that is to protect the house on all 
sides. A drain laid below the foundation, 








‘anig? 


Ma Scho as 














FIG 2. 


HOUSE COMPLETED. 


and brought around to the south entrance, 
will take care of the water that comes down 
from the higher ground. 

—— 

Grow Some Late Garden Peas.—Peas can be 
planted until the latter part of June and thus 
be available until very late. Possibly such 
late planting is not profitable for the general 
market but for the home garden it is very de- 
sirable, especially if the family is very fond 
of this vegetaple. Ever-bearing, Pride of the 
Market, Black-eyed Marrowfat, White Mar- 
rowfat and Evolution are good late varieties. 
If some of the extra early sorts, such as Tom 
Thumb, American Wonder, Henderson’s First 
of All, are sown in August, the very latest 
crop can be secured. 


Fall Turnips Can Be Sown from July 1 to the 
middle of August. <A piece of well-rotted sod 
ground 1s best. Pulverize as thoroughly as 
possible and sow on seed broadcast at the rate 
of three to six pounds per acre, covering with 
the narrow. Turnips will grow well upon 
rich bare fallow. No laboris required after 
the seed is in the ground. The roots can be 
allowed to mature or sheep may be turned 
into the field two months after seeding. 
They should have free access to the turnip 
field, just as they would to pasture. 





The Biggest Improvement in Farm Machinery 
is hard to decide, but potato harvesters 
are well to the front in this respect. Progress 
here, asin all modern machinery, whether 
for farm or factory, lies in simplicity of con- 
struction, ease of operation and effectiveness 
in work. These points combined in one ma- 
chine are bound to make ita winner. Right 
here we find the solid basis for the remarka- 
ble popularity of Hallock’s Success Gilt Edge 
potato harvester. It does its work so weil 
that farmers who have used it or seen it work 
are enthusiastic over it, saying that it fulfills 
i implement, yet 
is sold ata price that makes it a money- 
maker for every potato grower. We are not 
surprised to learn that the factory is forced 
to run night and day to fill its urders. We 
have arranged with the sole manufacturers, 
who are our well known advertisers, to give 
preference to all inquirers'. who write them a 
postal like this:‘‘D. Y. Hallock & Sons, Box 
808, York, Pa—Seeing it recommended by 
Awerican Agriculturist, please send me full 
particulars of your potato harvester, special 
prices, etc.’’ Add your full name, postoffice, 
county and state. Do this quick, so as to 
get in ahead of the rush. They ship through 
branch houses all over the country, but send fur 
special terms to their headquarters as above. 
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Her Housework 


is Easy Since Hood’s Sarsa- 

parilla Gave Her Strength. 

“T was very weak and had a bad cough. 
A humor broke out and I was troubled with 
dizziness and night sweats. The medicines 
prescribed for me did not cure me, and one 
day after reading of cures by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla I procured a bottle. This medicine 
helped me so much that I took four bottles 
and the cough left me and I grew strong 
enough todo my work. Since then I have 
been as well as IT ever was. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is my family medicine.” Mrs. N. D. 
KIpneEyY, Morris, Conn. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by al 
druggists. $1; six for $5. Get only Hood's 


+ * are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills with Hood’s Rassapasitie. 


THE Jo pee een 














Modal and Highest Award at the World's Columbian Bzposition. 


SAW MILL & ENGINE 


BEST SET won IN THE —— Meg ee the best 
Shingle Mills, M Standard A 
ments of Best Quality at tA prices. Illustrated ean 


saa FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 








Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for “Home Mizing.” 














$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers dir e noagents. Send for 
Circular. Low riees or Pron dany lots, 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA, 





Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 











Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





addrees 


NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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Farmers’ Credit Associations Legalized. 





British Columbia is the first province or 
state in America to legalize agricultural or 
mutual credit associations among farmers, af- 
ter a plan that has been for more than a cen- 
tury so successful in Europe. The measure 
became a law May 18, 1898. It will be noticed 
that the new law does not apply to purchase 
of real estate, but only to its improvement. 
For this purpose, it offers a means _ of fur- 
nishing money at low rates of interest by the 
sale of the bonds issued by the agricultural 
credit association, and guaranteed by the 
state. To insure the payment of these bonds, 
every member of the association is liable to 
the nominal value of his shares. 

The measure as enacted provides that the 
number of members and of shares shall be 
unlimited, but no one member shall hold 
more than 150 shares, the par value of which 
shall not exceed $10 each. The number of 
shares is to be proportionate to the amount 
which a member may reasonably be sup- 
posed to he good for 1m case he 1s called upon. 
To join the association, an entrance fee of 
$5 is required, which is deposited with the 
government to the member’s credit with in- 
terest, and may be withdrawn. The tund so 
formed is held by the government to guaran- 
tee its indorsement on the association’s bonds, 
and may also be drawn upon to make good 
the liabilities of the association, should it 
fail to pay the same in whole or in part. 

No amount of the shares is necessary to be 
paid up. They simply stand as a guarantee 
to the government, more in the sense of a 
promissory note,that the member will pay the 
amount of tho number of the shares subscrib- 
ed, in the case of an emergency, something 
like premium notes given in co-operative in- 
surance companies. ‘‘All the property, real 
and personal, of every member of the asso- 
ciation, to tlhe amount of the nominal value of 
the shares therein, and all the property both 
real and personal of the associaticn is liable 
for the payment of its debts and debentures.’’ 
The association gets money to loan to its 
members by issuing debenture bonds bearing 
3or 35 % interest per annum. The govern- 
ment puts its indorsement on these bonds, 
guaranteeing both principal and interest, and 
they are then sold to the highest bidder. 

The association loans the money to its mem- 
bers at not exceeding 6 %, taking into con- 
sideration for security personal worth, indus- 
try and assets, real and personal. Under this 
system the reproductive earnings of a man, 
togetber with his general character and stand- 
ing in the community as to honesty, industry 
and intelligence, will constitute part of his 
general credit, much asit does in ordinary 
banking circles. Burrowers may pay princi- 
pal and interest in installments, and the 
funds so received by the association may be 
deposited with the government on account of 
the bonds that may be coming due. 

The new law carefully provides for the 
proper management of these agricultural credit 
associations, provides for full reports to gov- 
ernment and an official or government auditor 
to keep them straight. There is a managing 
committee, to whom all applications for 
louns must be made, and each application is 
considered upon its own merits. For in- 
stance, 1f a man wants money, he may apply 
to the managing directors, who meet once or 
twice a month to consider such applications. 
The managing committee must satisfy them- 
selves of three things: (1) That the member 
is personally and in character and surety 
offered good security for the amount loaned; 
(2) that he absolutely requires the loan, and 
that the expenditure will be beneficial and 
reproductive; (5) that the money loaned will 
be applied in the most useful and economical 
manner. The objects for which loans may 
be obtained may he indicated as follows: (a) 
Drainage, which is the substructure of farm- 
ing; (b) clearmg of land; (c) purchase of 
stock and implemeuts; (@) fences and build- 
ings; (e) co-operative dairying, etc; (/) any 
other reproductive work or expenditure ap- 
proved by the association. The safety of the 
system consists in this fact, that the manag- 
ing committee, being personally responsible 
to all other members, will exercise the great- 
est care in regard to the ioans made, and, be- 
ing acquainted with those to whom money is 
loaned, can exercise a greater care than 
would otherwise be possible. In addition to 
the committee of management, there is a 
committee of audit, consisting of six mem- 
bers, who may (investigate the affairs of the 
association and examine the books at any 
time. 

———EEEES 

Citrus Essences.—])uring the past seven years 
we have imported annually lemon and orange 
oils to the value of $285,000. 


ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 

Schenectady Co Powona met in the grange 
hall at Pattersonville June 11. The forenoon 
was devoted to business, the noon hour to the 
discussion of a first-rate dinner and the after- 
noon to the good of the order. About 75 Pa- 
trons were present,including Jay H. Faulkner 
of Glen grange, Montgomery Co, and Master 
W. A. Ward of Charlton grange, Saratoga Co. 
Both made interesting and instructive 
speeches. Lesturer C. P. Sanders made an 
address fuli of excellent suggestions for the 
gooa of the order aud recommended a Sche- 
nectady Co Pomona grange exhibit at the 
coming state fair at Syracuse. A committee 
was appointed to make arrangements for such 
exhibit. The grange and its enemies was 
the subject of a paper read by Deputy W. T. 
Becker; Secretary Ennis and Past Master 
Van Dyke made remarks in their usual happy 
style. Next meeting will be held at Duanes- 
burg early in September. 

Onondaga Co Pomona met with Excelsior 
Iange at the residence of Hon J. Wyckoff 
‘riday, June 10. About 12 granges were 

represented out of a total of 31 in the county. 
A short closed session was held. Spacious 
tables were arranged on the lawn for the use 
of all fur a basket picnic. After a sumptuous 
dinner an excellent program delivered from 
the veranda was enjoyed by all. Hon J. 
Wyckoff delivered an address of welcome tv the 
Powona grange in a masterly manner. This 
was followed by W. W. Newman of South 
Onondaga grange with a fine speech Why he 
became a granger. Mrs Hall read a paper [for 
Mrs Phillips, which was well received. Re- 
marks followed by Hamlet Worker upon the 
Cultivation of strawherries for the farm. The 
recitation by Carrie Skuyler was heartily ap- 
plauded. State Overseer Childs delivered an 
address which was heartily enjoyed. Ex- 
celsior grange choir rendered fine music 
throughout the afternoon, which was enjoyed 
by all. 

Domestic grange of Scriba entertained Os- 
wego Co Pomona June 7. Deputy Dines 
presided. Lecturer Mrs Carrier’s program 
was well received. Excellent addresses were 
made by Deputy Dines and State Flora Eliz- 
abeth S. Roberts; if Patrons could do in their 
granges as she advises we would soon revo- 
lutionize the country. State Master E. B. 
Norris delivered an interesting address full 
of good thoughts and advice. A county pic- 
nic will be held in August on the Oswego 
Falls fair grounds. Next meeting at Orweil 
Sept 6. The election of officers takes place at 
this meeting. The western part of the county 
will have to make an extra effort to be pres- 
ent or it will not be represented,for Orwell is 
in the extreme eastern part of this large coun- 
ty with its 28 granges and about 2500 Patrons. 
The fire relief association of Oswego Co is 
carrying over $2,700,000 and is anly for Pa- 
trons. In fact, we think Oswego stands well 
with the other counties in the state in grange 
work and workers.—[Sister Jeunie. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fayette Co Pomona met with Springhill 
grange in atwo days’ meeting June 10 and 
11. Five sessions were held, those of Friday 
being closed and Saturday’s open. Important 
business wastransacted. The attendance and 


Grand War Atlas. 


THREE DOLLARS’ WORTH OF MAPS FOR 25c. 

War has made necessary the study of maps, 
countries, islands and ports not well-known 
to the people of the United States and men- 
tioned in the news dispatches every day. Re- 
alizing the demand for modern maps, we have 
made arrangements to distribute the Rand & 
McNally war atlas. 

For twenty-five cents the following large 
plates are offered: 1, A colored plate of sixty 
national flags. 2, A double-page map of the 
world. 3, North America and the United 
States. 4, Europe in detail. 5, Spain and the 
neighboring islands. 6, The West Indies at 
large. 7, Cuba, with detailed plans of Ha- 
vana, showing forts and public buildings. 8, 
The Philippine Islands, China and Japan; 
said to be the best ever offered to -the public. 
9, the United States. 

Each map is 14 by 21 inches in size, except 
that uf the United States. All are up-to-date, 
printed on book paper and indexed on the 
margin. No better maps are made anywhere. 
The lot would cost at least $3 in pocket form. 
The atlas is bound in strong paper cover, and 
is 12 by 14 inches. Sent pestpaid for 25 cents 
by Orange Judd company, New York, Chica- 
go or Springfield, Mass. 








the interest manifested indicate that farmers 
are awakening to their interests. The ladies 
of Springhill grange served dinner on the 
grounds Saturday. Some of the more impor. 
tant topics discussed were as follows: To what 
extent should the grange be conducted on 
strict parliamentary rules? It was agreed that 
if granges adhered more closely to parlia. 


mentary rules they would be more successful, 
Opinion was divided on the subject, Should 
the principles of agriculture be taught in the 


public schools? Some good argument wag 
presented on both sides. The paper by Misg 
Belle Kemp on Farmers’ org&nizations wag 
of the highest order. The Saturday evening 
session was addressed hy State Lecturer W. 
F. Hill. Probably no one in the state stands 
higher in the estimation of Patrons than 
Brother Hill. The program was interspersed 
with good music, recitations, etc. The at. 
tendance and attention were excellent. 








lightens 
the 
load— 


shortens 


the 
REASE =: 


Makes the wagon pull easier, 
helps the team. Saves wear 
and expense. Sold 
everywhere. 


Bay: TEDDER! 


“Never fails to Does better and more 
give satisfac- work, draws easier, costs 
tion.” less for repairs, is better 
made, lasts longer, does 
not run on the spread 
grass, isthe only Tedder 
proving satisfactory after 
being 
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BELCHER & TAYLOR AGR'L TOOL CO, 


ter" BOX 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

















\s Stone, Vef? 
. and make mon 
selling this article, 

Used on every shock. 


NEVER WEARS OUT, 


Pall and it’s fast—ties itself. 
Costs less than string. 


HOLDFAST | 
CORN BINDER! 


“Received sample Friday night. Showed it § 
among wy neighbors. Monday morning mailed 
order for 1,200. Sold over 7,000 last season. All 
want more; everybody says, ‘biggest little in- 
vention ever gotten up, and will almost pay for § 
themselves the first year.’”’ a 

L. G. Ray WuITING, Patchin, N. Y. 


“Found the binders in a store at Meadville. I 
was.told they were not a good seller. Had no j 
trouble to sell what they had quick. This was in 

. In 96 got a couple of spare days and took 
orders for 3,000." 











LEsLiIz£ Hunt, Tyrone, Pa. 


THOUSANDS CAN BE SOLD IN A TOWN. 
@ GOOD PROFITS. ¢; 


Get your town agency now. E 
: ke It's a valuable agency. ye 
: ‘2, Send 4c. in stam ps for sam- 
: ples. This is just the 
° cost of mailing 
them. 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 





PENNSYLVANIA—Tobacco planting has pro- 
gressed very slowly this season and more 
than one-half of the crop had not been set 


June 11. The cool nights of the two rainy 
weeks were not favorabie to the growth of 
plants and when they were large enough to be 
sransplanted the dry weather set in and so the 
plants are every strong but the patches still 
look bare. A very few days of wet weather 
would enable growers to plant their entire 
crop. The part of the crop already planted is 
doing very welland has not been disturbed 
by cutworms. The crop in Lancaster Co 1s 
almost entirely seedleaf, although there is 
some Havana planted and quite a number of 
farmers are experimenting largely on Reme- 
dius, a Cuban variety. Lancaster city dealers 
have been doing a lively business of late. 

New Yorx—The old tobacco held by grow- 
ers in Cayuga Co has about all changed hands 
at advanced prices of from 3 to 5c over the 
prices of the past two or three years. There are 
very few ’97 crops in growers’ hands. The last 
sales were made at from 8 to llc. Setting began 
June 12 and plants are thrifty. Acreage will 
be increased and growers are rejoicing at the 
future prospect. 

Ou1o—A large crop of tobacco is being 
lanted in Miami Co, perhaps 25 % larger than 
ast year; about half of the crop was planted 
June 13, and the soil was in good condition 
for doing it. It was expected planting would 
be finished by June 20. There is no tobacco 
in farmers, hands, dealers having secured it 
all.——The crop in Montgomery Co nearly ail 
set June 18, and acreage unusually large. 
In several towns growers have contracted tu 
raise Havana at $80 P a. New Dutch offers 
are made at 8c. 


Our Veterinary Adviser, 


Retention of the Placenta.—A. E. S. wantsa 
rewedy for retention of the afterbirth. The 
only remedy 1s to have it removed by the 
hand and have womb washed out with a so- 
lution made by mixing 1 quart of peroxide 
of hydrogen with 4 quarts of water, also give 
the cow 2 dr sulphate of iron ata dose twice 
aday in bran mash for a week. For the 
hardened udder,mix 2 drams of iodine in 2 oz 
vaseline and rub a little wellin on the part 
every third day. 


Bunch on Hock Joint.—\W. M. C. (N Y) suas 


TOBACCO--VETERINARY 


it? It will probably get well without treat- 
ment. The usual remedy is to mix 4 grains 
of nitrate of silver in 1 oz distilled water and 
put a little into the eye once a day with a 
glass dropper. Puta twitch on the horse’s 
nose to keep him quiet. 


Ropy Milk.—C. E. B. (N Y) asks remedy for 
ropy milk. Ropy milk is caused by a bacteria, 
but it is not as yet knuwn how this bacteria gets 
into the milk unless it is from the hody of the 
cow. Wash the udder, teats and body of the 
cow before milking, also see that the vessel 
and hands of the milker are clean. The ani- 
mal heat in the milk should be removed as 
soon as possible by passing the milk over a 
cold surface or through a pipe surrounded by 
ice. 


Canker.—H. A. W. 








has some fowls whose 
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tongues and throats become covered with yel- 
low cankers. This is a contagions disease of 
fowls and is caused by a micrube. Take a 
teaspoonful of Monsel’s solution of iron and 
put it in 2 tablespoonfuls of distilled water, 
then take a feather and apply a little of it to 
all the affected parts. When a disease of this 
kind makes its appearance among fowls, all 
the well ones should be removed and the 
house well cleaned and whitewashed with 
fresh lime. , . 





The Duty ou Tea of 10c per lb as proposed 
in the senate war tariff bill means a pretty 
penny. During the past 10 mos we have im- 
ported 63,000,000 lbs, and a year earlier, same 
period 90,000,000. The wholesale price has 
been already advanced 4@7c per lb and the 
retail price in many places about 19c. 








10 Men's Work| 


Tremendous sales of Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge” Potato Digger in the last 
show itis a marvel of economy, efficiency, and money-making. Does the wor 
It’s a money-maker to wor 
Nothing ever offered to farmers ever had such a boom. Every 
Thousands of users testify: ‘‘It’s the Best 
Send for testimonials from those who have used it 


men would do with forks. 
taking an agency. 
one sold sells from one to a dozen others. 
Potato Digger in the World.”’ 


ear, 
ten ] 
with, to hire out, or'to sell by 


allover the world. It has norivals. All the old-style, high-priced Diggers are thrown 


in the-junk pile when Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge” comes along. 


Write at once for 


descriptive matter, prices and fullinformation. AGENTS WANTED. 


HALLOCK’S SUCCESS 
Gilt Edge Potato Harvester 


“IT sold your digger to Mr. R. S. Post, and he used it last Friday and Saturday in very hard stony ground, and on 
@ side hill at that, and it did its work well. 


of them next season, and I would like to be sure of the agency for '98.” 


Newark, N. Y., October 18, 1897. 


“The digger arrived all right, although it was a long time on the way. 
the result, It digs all the potatoes, leaves them all in sight, and the ground in splendid shape. 


| 


potato digger for this our first season with it. 
of them and they are al! giving excellent satisfaction, We have 


I saw it this morning myself, and I must say that I can sell a good many 


Yours truly, 
W. H. H. Stebbins. 


I have given it a thorough trial, and this fs 
I just about saved the 
price of the digger this year in digging my seven 
acres of potatoes. I think there will be no trouble 
in selling them another year. For a starter three 
of my neighbors say they want one next year.” 
Yours truly, M. D. Pickett. 
Okemos, Mich., November 13, 1897. 
“The season is now about over, and we are very 
much pleased with our success with 2 Gilt Edge 
ve have sold 28 


two left, but have them hired out at 25 cents per acre. 
With one of these machines we have dug over 70 acres and 
not one cent for repairs,” Yours truly, 

Prairie City, Iowa, Oct. 18, 1897. Prairie City Produce Co. 

“Inclosed find check to cover sample digger shipped to me 
recently. I put the digger out for trial this A.M. It works 
entirely satisfactory, and I immediately wired you for five 
more. Trust you shipped them at once. Please send me 
contract covering two counties, I expect to have a lar 
trade on your digger.” Yours truly, Henry Walters. 
Shermsvyille, [ll., August 19, 1897. 

Mr. Walters had been handling a high priced digger for 
several years. Was very skeptical about the Gilt Edge, but 
the above shows the result of his giving ita trial. He sold 
during the season of ‘97, 33 diggers, every one of which 
gave entire satisfaction. 


oduction where territory has not been placed, 


« Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 808 YORK, PA. 


acow witha lump on her hock joint, alsoa 
dog which has a scum on his eyes. the 
lump on the cow’s hock is not sore or caus- 
ing lameness, it will be better to let it alone, 
but if the cow is lame use the following: 
Biniodide of mercury 2 drams, lard 2 oz, mix 
and apply a little to the lump once a week. 
For the dog’s eyes mix 10 grains of acetate of 
lead, 10 drops of tincture of opium and 2 oz 
distilled water, aud put a little into the eyes 
once a day. 


Rheumatism.—Mrs S. S. W. (Pa) has some 
young pigs which become stiff and in a few 
days seem to be helpless on their legs and 
finally die. If possible young pigs should 
not be kept in pens, it is seldom we find this 
disease in young pigs which are allowed to 
run in pasture. When first noticed each one 
should get from 1 to 2 drops of Croton oil in 
from 1 to 2 oz castor oil at a dose,according to 
size of pig. Afterthe physic operates give 
from 10 to 15 drops of oil of gaultheria at a 
— in a dessert-spoouful of cod-liver oil twice 
a day. 








Special Offer for in 
Send for rates, descriptive 
matter and special offer. 


Tat BUCKEY 


*“*Well Sown is Half Grown.”’ 
: La 











STEEL FRAME 
GRAIN DRILL 


In buying a Drill you shonld seek 
that one which 













Lump on Throat.—C. W. H. (N Y) has a = - HAS A 
ies . 
affects her breathing, very much; she can POSITIVE FORCE FEED 


swailow her food but in order to do suv she 
has to hold it up and out. This is a disease 


which always insures a Uni- 
form and Regular Distribn- 


which affects the throat of cattle, is of a ecan- tion of seed; one with 
cerous nature and wiil sooner or later cause 10 
death. Mix 2 drams of biniodide of mercury High, Broad Tired Wheels 


so that the draft may be light; 
a Steel Frame which is light- 
er and stronger than wood; 
having a Lifter Bar that will 
RAISE THE HOES EASILY; 

_ a rachet device which will 
drive the feed from either wheel so that 


All ground may be sown in turning either way. 


All these et qualities are embodied in the BUCKEYB 
DRILLS. rite for catalogue and circulars which fully 
describes them and our BUCKEYE FERTILIZER DRILLS, BUCKEYE 
RIDING AND WALEING CULTIVATORS, BUCKEYE SEEDERS, &C. 


with 2 oz lard, rub a little of this on the 
lump once a wees. Also give the cow 1 dram 
of iodide of potassium at a dose twice a day 
in bran mash and continue it for a month. 


== 





Eating Wood.—J. K. T. (Fa) wants to know 
Why cows eat wood. Animals eating wood or 
other rubbish is usually the result of a mor- 
bid appetite, but it may also be a habit.- If 
the cows are in good condition, let them _ en- 
Joy themselves, but if not give each cow 14 lbs 


epsom salts at a dose dissolved in 4 a gailon 
of water, also place rock salt where they can 
get it when they want it. 


Injured Eye.—J. N. (Pa) has a horse which 
got its eye injured last spring and a scum 
came over if which makes him blind in that 
sye. A part of the scum has disappeared and 

© can now see a little. What will remove 








P.P. MAST & Co.! 


14 CANAL ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
RANCH HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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MELLOW LAND. 


RAIN ~ 
AGRIOUIZURAL DEA Fire Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Linings 


and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H, Jackson, 49 3rd Av. Albany. N.Y. 


That condition is sure to 
follow through drain 
with JACKSON’S Roun 
ears we have n making these 


TILE, For 45 
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Successful Nursery Meeting. 





At its late meeting in Omaha the American 
Association of Nurserymen elected the follow- 
ing officers: Pres, A. L. Brooks of Kan; 
vice-pres, E. Albertsun of Ind; _ secretary, 
George ©. Seager of Rocheste1, N Y; treasur- 
er, C. L. Yates, also of Rochester, and execu- 
tive committee, C. L. Watrous ofIa, R. C. 
Berckwans of Ga and F. H. Stannard of 
Kan. A telegram was sent to Speaker Thom- 
as B. Reed, urging the immediate passage of 
the proposed federal insect bill. N. H. Al- 
baugh of Ohio rather scored the state ento- 
mologists. generally for creating an undue 
sGare concerning tree pests. The inspection 
and guarantine laws have many defective 
points which must be eliminated vor hardships 
will result to the growers as well us the nur- 
serymen. Mr Watrous urged the necessity of 
continued activity on the part of the associa- 
tion, showing that the favorable items in the 
Dingley hill were the result of hard work by 
its members. 

The nurserymen’s mutual protective associ- 
ation and the American nurserymen’s protec- 
tive association, rival organizations of whole- 
sale dealers, also held a meeting at Omaha 
and elected officers. Those uf the first named 
are: Pres, N. H. Albaugh of Ohio; vice-pres, 
W. C. Barry of New York; sec-treas, George 
C. Seager of Rochester, N Y. The other or- 
ganization elected the following: Pres, C. 
L. Watrous of Iowa; sec, Thomas B. Meehan 
of Philadelphia; treas, Wilson J. Peters of 
Ohio. 


NEW YORK. 


Bethany, Genesee Co, June 21—Frequent 
showers have brought all crops forward. 
Spring crops never looked finer. Tent cater- 
pillars and army worms have played great 
havoc in orchards which were not sprayed. 
There will not be over half a crop of apples 
in this county. Cherries and berries of all 
kinds are abundant. Pears are about an av- 
erage crop. Wheat is extra fine. 


Caton, Steuben Co, June 20—A very se- 


vere electrical storm passed over this place 
on the afternoon and evening of June 11. The 





hail in the afternoon cut crops very badly. 
Roads were also washed quite badly. Grass 
is doing finely. 

Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, June 21-- 


Much of the oat crop was put in late, but the 
warm weather for the past two weeks has 
brought it forward in good shape. Corn was 
planted late but is now doing well. There 
will be another large crop of hay. Rye is not 
as good as last year. Beekeepers are having 
serious trouble; fonl brood has made its ap- 
poarance in every apiary in tkis section and 
now seews likely to destroy most of them. 
The loss will be heavy, as there are many 
apiaries about here, each carrying from 50 to 
200 colonies. Experts have been appointed by 
the state authorities to investigate and if pos- 
sible to check its ravages. The apple crop 
will not be as large as was promised a few 
weeks ago. The heavy rains when the trees 
were in bloom drowned ont the blossoms, 
especially the Greenings. There will be no 
plums or pears of any amount about here. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, June 2i—Cul- 
tivating has begun in earnest. From all in- 
diations rye will be a large crup. Oats are 
looking farly well. Corn has been backward 
owing to cold nights. Currant wurins have 
played havoe with the bushes, leaving them 
destitute of leaves. 


Lafayette, Onondaga Co, June 20—Grass, 
wheat and rye are looking very fine. Farm- 
ers are nearly through planting and spring 


seeding. Some few are sowing barley. 


Montgomery, Orange Co, June 22—A num- 
ber finished planting corn last week. Some 
are still planting potatoes. Hay gives prom- 
ise of afull crop. Winter grain looks well. 
The loca} strawberry crop is now in market. 
Cherry trees in this section blossomed full, 
but did not set a fourth of a crop. 

Penn Yan, Yates Co, June 22—Farmers are 
well up with work, and crops are growing 
finely. Grass will not be as heavy as was an- 
ticipated early in the spring. Potatoes are 
not being planted as largely as it was first 
supposed they would be, on account of the 
high prices of seed and the fear of overpro- 
duction. <A large acreage of red kidney beans 
is being planted, and farmers are paying as 
high as $2 per bu for their seed. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, June 21— 


Grass never looked better and the hay crop 
will be very large. Clover is lodging badly. 
3 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Feed for cows is good and the flow of milk is 
greater than a year ago. The price per 100 for 
milk is more than a year ago. Calves are 
bringing good prices. The prospect for farm- 
ers in this county was never better. There is 
much more corn planted than usual and silos 
are being putin. There are four in progress 
now within two miles of here and more are 
talked of. Potatoes for present use are scarce. 
The price being high a great many sold them- 
selves short. There are more planted this 
year than last. Grain looks well considering 
the amount of raiu that bas fallen. The 
spring tooth weeder has been adopted here 
this seasun, using one horse. If started be- 
fore the weeds get too large, a piece of corn 
can be kept clean with a small amount of 
labor. 


Somers, Westchester Co, 
creamery at Baldwins Place is taking over 
100 cans a day, but had to call for the milk 
at night during the hot weather to supply 
their trade. M. E. Frostis building a three- 
story store and oftice building in Peekskill. 
Quite a number have begun haying, but corn 
cultivating is far behind. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Floral Park, Queens Co, June 20—Last week 
Monday was a gala day at Floral Park, the 
occasion being the celebration of the 70th 
birthday anniversary of Mr C. L. Allen, for 
many years a valued contributor to the 
columns of The Agriculturist. It seemed as if 
every 1nan, woman and child in the town had 
turned out to present their congratulations to 
him, and many of his friends from New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut were present. 
His cozy home is one of artistic and literary 
refinement, and his library, which is very ex- 
tensive, contains some rare and valuable hor- 
ticultural works. An an expert in several 
horticultural speciaities Mr Allen has no 
equal, and as the author of Bulbs and Tuber- 
ous-rooted .Plants he is known throughout 
the world. Heis a remarkably well-preserv- 
ed man for his age, and looks and feels as 
bright and hale as if he were 20 years young- 
er. He has never used alcoholic drinks of 
any kind, and tobacco in any form, to which 
fact he attributes no small share of his excel- 
lent health. 


June 21 — The 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Brookfield, Tioga Co, June 20—Owing to ex- 
cessive rains oat sowing and corn planting 
were greatly delayed. Many acres of oats 
were sown the first week of this month. A 
storm of wind, thunder, lightning and rain 
occurred here the night of the llth. It wet 
into the plowed land about 4 in. Newly set 
tobacco plants were badly injured. Peter 
Bush is buiiding a large hay, grain and cow 
barn, 36x70 ft, with basement and gambrel 
roof. W. C. Griftin has one 36x60 ft, base- 
ment and gambrel roof, nearly completed. 
Winter wheatis in fine condition. Oats are 
fair, but the crop will not be as large as last 
year. Apple and cherry trees look very 
promising. Dairies are dving well on ac- 
count of pastures being good, but cheese is low, 
and makes the farmers have the blues. The 
granges in this couuty are in a nourishing 
condition. Sylvester grange has a new or- 
gan. The Sylvester grange elected one man, 
a well-to-do farmer, granger and sheep raiser 
to sell the wool for all members. Buyers are 
offering 23c for unwashed wool and 30¢ 
for washed. 

Center Co—The hay crop is enormous and the 
only question is the storing and keeping of 
it. In some parts of the county grain is al- 
ready beginning to color and harvest will be 
here in less than two weeks. The. wheat 
crop is also guod. The straw will be very 
long and the heads are well filled. Every in- 
dication is now favorable to a large crop of 
potatoes. The acreage this yearis about 10 
% greater than last year. Corn fields are in 
good condition. As to fruit, apples will be 
a good crop but not so large as expected. 
However, there will be more than last year. 
Smaller fruits will also be an average crop. 
Rot has struck cherries, plums, etc. Berries 
will be plentiful. 


Westfall, Pike Co, 





June 21—Straw berries 
are ripening rapidly and are a good yield. 
Fruit blossoms do not seem to have set well. 
Crows are very troublesome. The new rail- 
road is still progressing. Lambs bring 7c | w. 
The butter and egg market is very dull. 


OHIO. 





Clinton Co 0—Farmers in this section have 
had but little to complain of as regards cut- 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





——_. 


—— - ca, 

Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five cents a 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES OVER 90,000 FARMERS W EEKLY, 

The acGdress must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word 
Cash must accompany each order, and adver tisements 
must. have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“ FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty centa 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set ip 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
&@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. : 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, 











LIVE STOCK. 


NHAMPION Holstein Prize Herd. Show or foundation stock 
/ for sale at reasonabie prices. This herd has won over 600 
ribbons in five years, amounting to over $8,000 in money, besides 
many medals. diplomss and butter prizes. Also fine Southdown 
Rams, Duroe-Jersey Swine, and Eggs of fancy poultry at $1 per 
sitting. W. M. BENNINGER, Walnutport, Northampton Co., Pa, 




















UROC-JERSEY r tered pigs, farrowed March and April, 

extra fine. price low; also fresh cows, registered Jersey bull, 

ond. heifer calves, best butter stock. 'E. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, 
N. Y. 





VOLLIES—Fine lot of puppies, cheap. One Newfoundlar Sime 








h 
/ St. Bernards, Spaniel puppies. Glen Mary Farm, W. HOW. 
ARD INGRAM, West Chester, Ps 
( NE SCOTCH Colhe Dog, 5 Foxhound Pups, also 4 Greyhound 
ups 5months old. JOHN K. BOYCE, Summitville, N. Y. 
YOLLIE PUPS, Chester Pigs, Brood Sows and Boars. PAINE, 


South Randolph, Vt 








(), |: CHESTER PIGS. E. B. CRIDLER, Dansville, N. Y. 
. 





ECCS AND POULTRY. 
passe State Incubator, been used three months: 20 egg 
eapacity. Price, $25.00. STEWART EDMONDS, Glen 
Gardner, N. J. 


A‘ 


2? EGGS, $1.00, twenty varieties. JNO. RUBRECHT T l- 
26 “era. be iearsinces : ' 


varieties Poultry. Eggs, Hc up. 4c for cat's. Circ. free, 
TFIELD POULTRY CO., Morwooa, Pa, 

















FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


ELECTED White Plume Celery Plarts, $1 per 1.000. 





> Other 
varieties. PORT BYRON CELERY CO., Port Byron, N. Y. 
GE ORGE 


Cs PLANTS. Ten varieties, #1 thousand 
TILLINGHAST, La Plume, Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


my FENCE MACHINE makes fence of coiled apring wire, 
ri 10 to 20 cts rd. Circulars free. J. H. WALKER, Plain 
ity, Ohio. 


Good Success 
Every Time. 


One party in the eastern part of York State writes that 
he always has good success every time he advertises in 
American Agriculturist, and thinks the subscribers of 
the paper must read very thoroughly the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column. We cannot impress upon our readers 
too strongly the fact that if they have anything to buy, 
sell or exchange, the investment of a few cents will return 
dollars in profit if they will use The Agriculturist. 








worms and poor germination. Corn is the 
nearest a universal good stand for years. Some 
of the earliest planted in black ground is now 
30 in high and farmers are very busy work- 
ing it. Some are going over it the third time. 
Wheat is beginning to show the yellow tint 
aud the earliest wheat will be ready to cut 
in a few days. Apples will be almost a com- 
plete failure. Peaches, plums, pears and 
grapes are very plentiful. Meadows are thin. 
Very litt#e clover. Pastures are doing well. 


Hardin Coo—Potatoes are a small acreage 
compared with last year on account of scar- 
city of seed. The average farmer raises about 
20 acres of potatoes here. Potato bugs are 
numerous. Early fields look well considering 
the struggle they have had with the bugs. 
Wheat is good. Carn is short on account of 
late planting, but there.is fair prospect for 4 
good crop. 

Stark Co (—Wheat is well headed and matur- 
ing rapidly and will be ready to harvest June 
28. Corn planting was delayed fully 10 days by 
excessive rains. Early planted did not comé 
up as well as late planted, but there is a fair 
stand. Oats are growing nicely, except on 
low ground that wus flooded. Early potatoes 
look well, with few bugs. Timothy on Up- 
land is not good. Clover is a poor crop. 
Peaches promised well, but three-fourths have 





dropped from leaf curl. 
for a medium apple crop. 


A Life Resident—Ellis Palmer, one of the 


oldest citizens of Brown county, died on the 
17th, near Aberdeen, aged 87 years. He died 
on the farm where he was born and although 
living but three miles from the Kentucky 
line was never outside the state of Ohio. 
During bis entire life he was in but three 
counties and was never further than 40 miles 
from home. He was quite wealthy and highly 
respected. 


The prospect is good 


a 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, June 20—New York did not 
respond to the strong prices paid here last 
week, and the probability is that some money 
was lost by buyers who paid the higher 
prices. Quotations here to-day were as high 
as those in New York, and salesmen wonder 
how itis done. The fact that two of our buy- 
ers who pay the highest prices act as their 
own shippers and send a certain. amount of 
their purchases directly to the other side of 
the water,is a partial explanation of the situa- 
tion. The stock sold to-day was generally 
that made the first week in June, although 
some factories ure off to June il or12. This 


makes pretty young cheese to ship, but the | 


hot, muggy weather of the fore part of the 
month was not very favorable for making 
cheese and salesmen are rather anxious to get 
rid of that particular make. Transactions 
were as foliows: Large colored, 397 bxs at 68c, 


4524 at 6}c; 350 at 6c; large white, 494 at 
68c, 901 at 6}7¢c; small white, 244 at 62c, 260 
at 6c; small colored, 212 at 6c, 320 at 6{c, 
180 at 7c; consigned 315 bas. Totn!, 8197 


bxs against 11,874 last year and 9900 the year 
before. Sales of creamery butter were 34 
pkgs at 16c, 90 at 16j3c, 20 cases of 1-ib and 
40 of 5-ib prints at 18c. 

At Little Falls, the sales were 681 large at 
6hc, 778 do at 63c,15 Odo at p t, 590 small at 64c 
3918 small at 6$c, also 30 pkgs dairy butter*at 
15@16c, mostly at 15e. 

At Ogdensburg, the offerings were 23 lots of 
1945 bxs at 71-l16c. No sales on board, but 
later 150 bxs were sold on the street at above 
price. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the average surplus remains 
at 99c P can of 40 qts and the exchange price 
1?c # qt. These figures are the same as last 


week and the market shows no material 
change. 
Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-at 


cans for the week ending June 20 were as fol- 
lows: 








Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 32,018 1,763 503 
N Y Central. 13,698 156 43 
N Y. Ont & Wesi, 31,634 2,324 = 
West Shore. 15,804 1,019 608 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,509 155 64 
NY & Putnam. 3.101 — = 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 — 
N J Central, 2.310 75 os 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 on 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 — | 
Other sources, 4.650 - a 
Total receipts. 172,349 6,054 678 
Daily av this week, 24,621 864 97 
Daily av last week, 24,132 649 142 
Corres’ing week last year, 21,858 674 137 


Farmers cannot produce 40 qts milk for 44e, 
and the dealer putting the price just a little 
lower every year. How much longer can the 
farmer stand this constant reduction in prices? 
It is now below both butter and cheese.’ Let 
every section not yet organized arouse itself 
to the necessity of organization. It needs no 
argument to convince the producer of this, it 
being simply a struggle for existence. Milk 
is certainly not a mortgage lifter at 1 1-10c ‘? 
qt. Now let every one make a grand effort 
toward organization in every locality. Do 
not wait for some one else, but go ahead; this 
is the work of every milk producer and can 
be accomplished more quickly ty a body of 
men then by one man.—/[Secretary H. T. 
Coon. 

An interesting» meeting of thee FSMPA 
was recently held at Bainbridge. Pres Loom- 
is of the central ass’n spoke briefly .and was 
followed by R. Axtell of Deposit; after which 
Sec’y Coon spoke at some length, his re- 
marks being instructive, and created new en- 
ergy among the producers. Two new men- 
bers were added to the local branch. Sec’y 
Coon is a good speaker and takes hold of his 
work with interest and determination. After 
hearing him talk fora few moments one is 
convinced that we have the right man in the 
tight place. Now ifthe producers will but 
do their duty success must crown the effort. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


It is the duty of every milk producer to take 
hold and help perfect this organization. 
Don’t stand back and say to others, ‘‘I will 
wait and if there is a prospect of your suc- 
ceeding I will be with you,’’ but act your 
part now.—[I. W. Seely, Chenango Co, N Y. 

I am aware of the fact that your valuable 
paper i:as done more to right the wrongs of 
the milk producer than all the other papers 
in the five states. Every milk producer should 
certainly subscribe.—!Rufus Wikoff, Otsego 
Co, N Y. 

Progress in Milk Organization. 


At the last meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the FS MPA held at Binghamton, 
each representative gave a glowing report of 
the work done on his division. The secre- 
tary announced that over 100 local sections 
had reported and the producers were enthu- 
siastic for complete organization. The board 
agreed that the ass’n will be in condition to 
do business svon after the annua! meeting in 
October, using the intervening time to organ- 
ize all outside sections. Much work was ac- 
complished at this meeting and if all sections, 
organized and unorganized,could have known 
the interest manifested, success would be in 
sight. 

Trust Opposition at Albany—The promotors 
seeking to control the Albany market are 
meeting much opposition. They hold a large 
number of options of dairies and in1)k routes, 
and intimate that if they secure control of the 
trade they will cut prices to such an extent as 
to force outside dealers who oppose them to 
their terms. A number of dealers who oppose 
the organization of the trnst have made pre- 
liminary plans to act in unison, retaining 
counsel and signing the following agreement: 
‘*We, the nndersigned, milk dealers of Albany 
and Rensselaer counties, hereby agree that we 
will not sell, dispose of or assign our various 
milk routes and business to the proposed milk 
trust or association or syndicate now being 
formed in this city. This agreement is made 
and signed for the purpose of protecting each 
other in carrying on the milk business in this 
city ; and it is further agreed that the under- 
sigued wili not arrange, barter or dispose of 
their milk business to the proposed milk 
trust, association or syndicate unless some ar- 
rangements for sale of individual business be 
made at a meeting of the milk dealers of Al- 
Lany and Rensselaer counties; said meeting 
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to be called for that purpose, and that the 
representatives of the proposed milk trust 
make arrangements for the purchase of milk 
routes at a regularly called meeting of the 
milk dealers of Albany and Rensselaer coun- 
ties.’’ 





The Hop Market. 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 15 
prime, 12}@144 
low to medium, $h@11 

N Y state, crop of 1896, 4@ 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice, — 
prime, 114@134 
low to medium, 8h@1 

Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 4@7 
prinie, - 

German, crop of 1897, 33 @40 


OrsEGo Co, N Y—The Gifford Mahie lot 
of ’97 hops has been dekivered to D. W. 
Shelland for an Albany brewer atl10c. For 
these hops 15c was offered last Nov. There 
are perhaps 100 bales yet unsold in this town 
and growers are disposed to hold them until 
the prospect for the growing crop can be ap- 
proximately determined. For the last ten 
days the vines have made rapid growth, but 
the warm, foggy weather has been favorable 
for the development of vermin and lice in 
small numbers have appeared. Thus, together 
with bad reports from Casifornia and Oregon, 
has put a little more backbone in the market 
here.—[S. 

NortH YAKIMA, Wash—Hops are generally 
well advanced, although some yards have 
been neglected and look bad. Buyers offer- 
ing only 8c ® ib for ’97 crop and 10c for com- 
ing crop. Price of labor has advanced 30 % in 
the last two years and cost of hop yard mate- 
rial about 15 %. 

Reports from the hop districts uf Sacramen- 
to, San Joaquin and Solano counties, Cal, 
are very encouraging. Tht yards are in good 
shape, thrifty and promise weil. 

Shipments from Cobleskill for week ended 
June 18 were 18 bales by J. K. Shays and 5 by 
William Richardson. 

The early June prospects for hops in Eng- 
land, according to the Kentish Observer, are 
fairly favorable as a whole. The bine in the 
majority of districts has made a good start, 
although the wire worm and flea have caused 
some trouble in a few places. Bad weather 
has put some fields a little backward, but no 
serious injury has been done as yet. 





















desirable for extra fine goods. 


and specks. 


to anyone who has not used it. 


AN UNSOLICITED 


TESTIMONIAL. 


AR JR AR J JR AR J JR TR FE J Ji JER AIS BR. 3 ZB B/S ZS ZI ZB 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, EXPERIMENT STATION, } 
SAINT ANTHONY PARK, MINN., May 6, 1897. 


E. SUDENDORF, Agt. Wells & Richardson Co., Elgin, Ill.: 

DEAR S1r—Atthe Minnesota Dairy School, we have used WELLS, 
RICHARDSON & CO.’S BUTTER COLOR, and I deem it but simple 
justice to state that it has in every instance given entire satisfaction. 

It gives to butter that beautiful “June Butter Shade’’ which is so 
We have never found it to injure the 
flavor; it is uniform in coloring properties, and is free from sediment 

T. L. HAECKER, Prof. Dairy Husbandry. 
THE ABOVE LETTER COMING UNSOLICITED FROM 
A DAIRY AUTHORITY’ SO WIDELY AND FAVORABLY 
KNOWN, NEEDS NO COMMENT. 
We shall be pleased to send a package of our Improved Butter Color, free of all charge 


In writing, state number of pounds of butter made daily 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vermont. 








Have you a Home? 


You can greatly improve its appearance anda 
tneveane its value by fencing the lawn'with this 


HARTMAN STEEL PICKET FENCE. 


Stronger than iron, cheaper than wood 


and handsomer than either. 


Does not obstruct the view—steel post with ornamen 
Nice for cemetery lots, school and church grounds, court yards, etc. 


ted top. 





Don’t buy until you see our 


FREE catalogue and circulars. HARTMAN M’F’G. CO., Ellwood City, Pa. or 277 Broadway, New York. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Oats 





| Wheat — | ~ Corn 
Cash orspot | —| - — 

1398 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 | 1998 | 1897 
Chicago .........| .75 | 6934) 33 | 24) “2404) 1744 
New York ...... 82 | .75he] 3634) .28%4/ 30 | .22 
BOSTON ... 0.0 cece — — | 40%] .33%| 34 28 
NEO co scescnxs 79 | 79%] .33 | 2434) .25%4! .19 
St Louis.........| .75 | 88%] .31%4] .2284| .23%4] .17%4 
Minneapolis ...| 83 71, B30%e! .20 25%, .20 
*San Francisco y 0 |1.40 11.28 |1.10 [1.40 /1.20 
London eocneeece 03 | 84 AT 354) — | — 


*Per cental. “Other prices P bu. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US 
| This week 
Wheat, bu, 


AND CANADA 


Last week| One yr ago 


~ 19,089,000 |~ 19,682,000 _ | 138000 








Corn . 22,172,000 | 21, 445,000 17,368,000 
Oats. Age oat 7,093,000 | 7,113,000 9,092,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades} _ Whe: ut Corn | Oats 
Ps | (a -_ | — 
I csewien ; 72 241 
Sept......../ 66%, 214 





At Chicago, wheat prices ‘witha the past 
few days have touched a lower level than at 
any time in nearly a year, and only at the 
bottom was there support suggestive of any- 
thing ‘ike a-* satisfactory recovery. For the 
time being the bears have held sway; opera- 
tors favorable to purchases for investment evi- 
idently permitting the market to sag as far as 
possible in order to enable them to buy 
cheaply. The sudden withdrawal of the Lei- 
ter support and rapid distribution of his enor- 
mous holdings through brokers was the ini- 
tiative in the downturn, operators everywhere 
déserting the market until this wheat has 
been finally placed. A continuance of the 
bright prospects for a record-breaking crop in 
this country, fairly good yields abroad, the 
surprising amount of old wheat called ‘forth 
by the late bigh prices, and the more conserv- 
ative foreign buying have all been greatly in 
evidence. These factors carried the price of 
Sept to 66c, and Dec 67c. 

Corn has been dominated chiefly by the ac. 
tion ot wheat and the weather conditions. 
The serious break in wheat carried down corn 
through sympathy, nor have the reports of 
unfavorable weather served to induce any 
particular. support,the market being the victim 
of considerable neglect. At recent ruling prices 
around 32@33c P bu for July, and 33@34c for 
Sept, ‘‘shorts’’ with profit in sight have 
bought considerable quantities; also no doubt 
some investmeut buying. The cheapness of 
corn encourages the shipping business on both 
home and foreign account and exports are 
liberal in the aggregate. 

An uneven oats market has been the rule, 
prices following to some extent other leading 
cereals ; spasmodically strengthened because 
of some discussion of a probability of more 
or less damage to the maturing crop. Com- 

laints of excessive rain in the west have 

een common, and so of lodgment and rust- 
ing of the crop. After touching 25c P bu last 
week, July delivery sagged more than lic, 
with Sept irregular and unsettied. Choice 
grades of old oats have sold by sample at 25@ 
274c P bu, with fancy as high as 28@30c. 

Always inclined to sympathize with wheat, 
the market for rye has been unsatisfactory, 
prices declining sharply and recovering fee- 
bly. Speculative interest is rather small, but 
so with the offerings and the movement gen- 
erally dull. me 2 cash sold down to 43¢ P bu, 
No3 4lc and No 4 38@39ec. 

Barley receipts and demand small, the mar- 
ket being sluggish and uninteresting at near- 
ly a receut range of prices. Low grades suit- 
able for mixing with other feed 30@22c ¥ bu, 
common to fair malting 32@34c, choice 35@ 36c. 

Grass seeds are gevoid of particular activ- 
ity with mild interest displayed in new crop 
deliveries. Septem ber timothy quotable 
around $6 25 P ctl, old seed by sample 2@ 
2 75 for poor to choice. Country lots of clover 
4@5 10 P ctl. 

At New York, the grain markets have been 
greatly unsettled, led by wheat, whichin turn 
was largely controlled by intluences in the 
west. Export demand moderately liberal but 
flour dull on domestic account at material 
concessions from the high point touched in 
May. No 2 red winter wheat in store 82@82hv 
P bu, Sept 73@73hc, flour wholesaling on the 
basis of $4 75@5 ¥ on for spring patents. 
Corn quiet with No 2 in store 363@37c P bu, 
carlots on track usual premium. No 2 mixed 
oats 30@3lc, choice to fancy white clipped 33 
@37c. State rye 44@45c, malting barley 53@ 
60c, feed grades 35@45c. 


The Remarkably High Level of wheat ex- 











THE LATEST MARKETS 





port prices in May must be followed by a low- 
er average for the June business not yet de- 
termined. The average price of 12,000,000 bu 
wheat exported in May was $1.34 per bu ,against 
81.3c last year and 97.2c for the 11 months 
ended May 31. The phenomenally high prices 
during May checked the foreign demand, but 
this is now better since the sharp break the 
middle of June. Our total exports of bread- 
stuffs will greatly exceed $300,000,000 during 
the fiscal year now drawing toa close. The 
following table compiled from official sources 
presents the movement in detail, together 
with valnes: 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
c-——-May—-—-, -ll mos end’d Moy a. 

1898 1897 1896 189 

12,202,472 — 4,969, 25 
816,403,383 ‘ 

1.43 


Wheat, bu. 
Total value, 
Avy value, 

Wheat flour, bbls, 1,098,501 
Total value, $5, "680, 021 







_75, 213, om 
295 









2,331,093 





“le 
380 13,670,987 
$63,506,233 #5: 








Corn, bu, 27,980,266 11,368,683 189,646,909 165.998,809 
Total value, 811,121,988 $3, 500, 669 en 4 $50,574,283 
Av value, 34.7¢ 30.8¢ 3. 30.5¢ 

Cornmeal, bbls, 53,397 46,286 758, aa 411,962 
Total value, $122,073 $83,996 $1,605,842 2730,243 

Oats, bu, 7,859,136 3, 3 vat 63,783,024 31,366,647 
Total valne, $2,778,497 804 $18,809,516 $7,748,105 
Av value, 35.3¢ 2: +4 29.5¢ 24.6¢ 

Oatmeal, lbs, 5,683,971 3,137 +798 72,745,415 43,527,755 
Total value, $120,840 #67 864 $1,508,270 $1,000,827 

Rye, bu, > 681,716 1,129,540 14,354,193 7.313.814 
Total value, $1,814,949 $491,919 $8,083,646 $3,138,899 

Barley, bu, 491,225 849,835 10,842.439 18,292,623 
Total vaiue, _ 8239,246 8580, 134 ‘BS. 367,849 $7,038,928 











Total, 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


$33, 230, 997 $13, 094, 994,400 8: 295, 603, 303,138 $179,066, 673 











LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
Cattle | ~ Sheep 
1898| 1897| 1898] 1897 


Chicago, P 100 Ibs .. 


Hogs | 
a 
‘| 

. 135.35 $5. $5.30 $4.10 10) $3. 55) 








New York ........... 5.50} 6.15) 4.40] 4.15) 5.001 4.75 
Se oses) Ge & 25| 4.25) 3.85) 5.00) 4.50 
Maneas City ..... 0, | 5.00] 5.00! 4.00) 3.40) 4.75] 4.25 
Pittsburg.-........-. | 5.00] 5.15) 4.10 3.75! 4.50 4.40 

At Chicago, the cattle trade is in a healthy 


position, one day following another, with ¢ 
fairly good outlet for all desirable offerings. 
Prices have hardened a trifle and recent sales 
include a few choice beeves at $5 25@5 35, 
though the bulk of transactions has been ata 
range of 5 downward to 450. Exporters 
claim the English markets are relatively low- 
er than on this side the water and buy with 
some conservatism. Receipts of cattle as a 
whole, however, are only moderate, and run- 
ning considerably lighter than in some recent 
years. 


Fey export steers, 
Good to ch, 1150 to 1450 


#5 10@5 35 Poor to fcy bulls, $2 es 15 
Canners, 


0@5 00 Feeders, 
Stockers, 400 to 850 lbs, 3 2 





lbs, 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 


bs, 400@425 Calves, 300 lbs up, 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, 
heifers, 425@475 Milch cows, eaeh, 


Fair to good cows, 3 00@4 00 
Hog buyers in the country who ship to 


the 
Chicago market claim the margin upon which 


they must operate is too small, and are dis- 
posed to lower their bids to farmers. The de- 
mand for hogs on the part of packers is fairly 
active at prices close to 4c, and sales have 
been very largely a shade less than that. 
Numbers cross the scales at $3 80@3 95, while 
it has required something choice to command 
better than the point first named. Receipts 
have been running only moderate to light, 
but so with the shipping demand on eastern 
account, local packers taking most of the 
offerings. 

A healthy demand for sheep and lambs has 
helped this branch of the trade, and some 
high prices have been secured. All good 
light weight shorn sheep and lembe are read- 
ily salable at full figures with ordinary heavy 
lots showing some easiness. Ohoice native 
sheep $4 75@5 25, heavy westerns quotable 
around 4 50, shorn lambs 5@65 60, yearlings 
4 50@5 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market opened a shade 
lower Monday of this week when 45 cars came 
on sale. Quotations: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 90@5 00 
Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs, = 4 85@4 W 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 50@4 70 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 3 90@04 10 
Rough, half-fat, 3 75@4 40 


Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 00 
Poor to good fat cows, 2 30@4 00 
Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs, 4 04 65 
Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
F’sh cows & springers, 20 00@48 50 
Com to good fatoxen, 24@430 Veal calves, 6 00@6 30 

Hogs steady; Monday’s supply 30 double 
decks. Medium and heavy $405, yorkers 4, 
light droves 390@4. Sheep receipts 25 cars, 
generally unchanged from last week.- Prime 
wethers 4 35@4 40, good butcher weigntse4 25@ 
4 35, choice yearlings 4 90@5 10, spring lambs 
5@6. 

At Buffalo, the cattie trade opened in a 
somewhat demoralized condition Monday of 
this week, when 150 cars arrived, and prices 
ruled 15@30c lower tban the high point of 
last week. Butcher steers sold at $4 25@4 50, 
shipping weights 4 50@4 65, with choice to 
extra 4 75@5 15. Cows and heifers 3 75@4 25, 
stock cattle 4@4 90. Hogs fairly steady with 





100 double 
ers sold close to 4c P bb, 
heavy droves 415, pigs 385@4. Sheep sold off 
10@15c Monday, w hen 25 cars arrived. Choice 
yearlings quotable around 5 25, mixed droves 
of good butcher weights 4 40@4 65. Yearlings 
475@5 50, spring lambs 6@6 50. 

At New York, cattle substantially 
with a moderate outlet for all desirable offer- 
yy Common to choice native steers $4 50@ 

5 25 PB 100 Ibs, oxen and stags 3 75@4 40, bulls 
and dry cows 38@4 25. Veal calves in better 
demand with poor to choice 4 50@6, and but- 
termilks 3@3 50. Hogs in about the recent fa- 
vor at 4@4 25. Sheep market quiet but nearly 


decks received Monday. York- 
mediums 4 10@4 15, 


steady 


steady; common grades a shade lower, poor 
to prime 3 50@5, including yearlings, lambs 
5 50@7. 


A Feature of Our Export Provision Trade is 
the uneven character of the foreign purchases ; 
not less important is the gratifying, increase 
the past 11 months, amounting to $27,000,000 
in value. Our exports of pork product show 
a handsome gair while we Lave shipped rath- 
er less beef product. Our exports of butter 
are not satisfactory; nor for that matter 
cheese, although the latter seems to be gaining 
ground, the tonnage showing a slight increase 
for the year. The following figures are offi- 
cial: 


EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCT. 





-—-May- —. ll mos end’d May 3l~, 

1898 1897 1898 897 
Butter, Ibs, 1,219,864 1,403,353 22,824, 807 27,282,160 
Total value, $181,875 $187,019 33, 412, $3,947 370 


Av value, 14.8¢ 13.3¢ id, 9c 14.5¢ 











Cheese, lbs, 2,468,913 3,979,111 44,119,864 39,901,619 
Total value, $219,740 $382,307 $3,861, _ $3,686,098 
Av value, 8.le 9.6¢ 7c 

Beef, fresh, Ibs, 22,715,755 26,087,974 249,777, ot 268,217, 
Total value, $1,990, 2 $2,039,900 $20,820, 


$20,796,075 
Av value, 8.5¢ 
Beef,canned,)bs, 1,814, 865° 








Total value, $163,569 83,02 
Beef, salted, lbs, 4,152,667 42,088,221 

Total value, $253,945 $2,294,803 33. 382,362 
Tallow, lbs 11,233.047 69,836,901  65,4( 
Bacon, lbs, 52,755,042 599,934,353 451, 147,861 
Hams, lbs, 20,712,655 183,559,640 143,566,093 
Pork, ibs,” 11,290,213 4,246,778 86,362,171 58,690,208 
Lard, Ibs, 68,552,388 591,930,119 


Total value, $4,418,304 $33,104,008 












Oleo oil, lbs, 12,897,435 120,047,619 
Total value, $784,510  g604,( $7,147,109 
Ole’m’rgar’e,lbs, 951,155 176,355 3, 891,912 
Total value, $75,999 $18,149 $543,230 


$17,668,969 $14,063,817 $17: 3,889, 895 $146,505,339 
The Horse Market. 

the supply has been in excess 
arrivals some days exceeding 
anything in the past. But since the fact bas 
become generally known that the demand for 
army purposes has fallen off materially, de- 
creased shipments from the country are in 
order. Choice export and Boston chunks 
have sold fairly well, common drivers some- 
what neglected, draft horses poorly supported. 
Quotations are continued as follows: 


Total, 


At Chicago, 
of the demand, 


Express and heavy draft, $55@190 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 45@100 
850 to 1150-lb chunks, common, 30@ 50 
Carriage teams, 250,.@600 
Drivers, 60@275 
Saddle horses, 65@200 
General purpose, 25@ 50 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The past fortnight has shown a generally 
steady market with prices on a -paying basis 
from the standpoint of thecreameryman. De- 
mand has been on the whole rather better 
than the trade expected, all grades selling 
well. The make is large but comfortably 
taken care of through regular channels, very 
little going for export. Great Britain and 
western Europe generally are just now more 
than amply supplied from home dairies. 

New York State—At Albany, creamery in 
tubs 16@17c P tb, prints 17@18c, dairy 15@l6c. 
—At Syracuse, creamery 17@174c, dairy 15@ 
16hc. 

At New York, market fairly well sustained 
Creamery extras 17c, firsts 16@16}c, seconds 15 
154c, thirds 134@14}¢, N Y cmy extras 164c, fcy 
dairy 16c, firsts 144@15c, western imt cmy ex- 
tras 12}@13c,western factory extras 125c, firsts 
12}c, seconds 117@12c. 

At Philadelphia, Elgin and other 


BUSINESS 





western 





NOTICES, 


For Binding Corn, the simplest and most 
convenient device is the Holdfast corn binder. 
The fastener attached to each cord ties it by 
simply pane the cord, and is so simple that 
it is impossible for it to get outof order. The 
cost is less than string. These advantages ex- 
plain why this binder has had such an ex- 
traordinary sale during the past few years. 
Farmers who have the agency for their (<is- 
trict make money without much effort. The 
Holdfast binder is made by the Tie Company, 
Unadilla, N Y. 











cmy 15@16}c P th, imt emy 17@18e, ladles 134 
@15e. 

At Boston, generally steady. 
17@174c, northern creamery firsts 15@16c, 
eastern 15@16c, western firsts 15@16c, sec- 
onds l4c, Vt dairy extra 15@154c, N Y 
dairy extra lic, N Y and Vt firsts 
l4c, western dairy 13@14c, western imt 
cmy extras 13@13}c, western ladle extra 1c, 
firsts 12}¢, extra northern cmy in boxes 18c, 
western do 174c, extra dairy 1l6c, extra north- 
ern cmy in trunks i8c, western 17}c, extra 
dairy l6c. 


Western cmy 


The Cheese Market. 

A conservative feeling pervades the market 
with the demand not quite up to expectations. 
Prices have not fallen appreciably, but never- 
theless buyers seem to be holding off for a de- 
celine. <A few foreign firms have shown some 
interest, but no extensive buying has been re- 
corded. The output of cheese throughout the 
country is probably larger this year than last, 
and added to this there has been a steady in- 
crease in the Canadian make. The quality of 
all grades seems to be all that could be desired 
for the time of year and the market may be 
said to have a fairly firm tone. 

New York State—At Albany, fair supply, 
moderate demand. Full cream cheddars 7@ 
Tac ® th, flats 6%@7ic, imt Swiss 124@13hc, 
skims 3@5c.—At Syracuse, full cream ched- 
dars 10@10kc. 

At New York, moderate demand. N Y, 
large colored fancy 63@7c P tb, choice 6}@7c, 
dead white fcy 64@6jc, yellow white choice 
6@6sc, good to prime 6@6}c, fair 5@6c, small 
colored fancy 7@7}c, white fancy 7c, good to 
prime 6$@6jfc, fair 54@6}c, skims 2@5c. 

At Philadelphia, full cream old 8@9}c P bb, 
choice 7@8c. 

At Columbus, quiet. Full cream cheddars 
9@9ic P tb, Ohio flats 10c, limburger 10c, imt 
Swiss 16c.—At Cincinnati, good to prime 
Ohio flat %@7\c, family favorite 7hc, twins 8@ 
She, Youn, America 9@94c, N Y cheddar 8 
@8kc. 

At Boston, in full supply. ~N Y small extra 
7@7ic P tb, large extra 7c, tirsts 6@7}c, sec- 
onds 5@6hc, Vt small extra 7c, seconds 5@5}c, 
western twins extra 7c, fair to good 5@6c. 
Ohio flat extra 64c, fair to good 54@6c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—<At Albany, lettuce 50@7ic ? 
100 heads, beets $1 50@2 50 ® 100 bechs, rad- 
ishes 65c@1,asparagus 60@70c P dz bchs,straw- 
berries 2@5c P qt, beans 1 20@1 25 ¥ bu, old 
potatoes 2 25@2 50 P bbi,new 3@3 25. Dressed 
turkeys 11@12c, broilers 20@22c, chickens 16 
@18c, live chickens 15@16c, fowls 9@10c, tur- 
keys 10@11c, strictly fresh eggs 12@13c P dz. 
Rye straw 6@8 P ton, oat 5@5 50, clover hay 
5@7, timothy 7@9, loose hay 5@7, middlings 
15@17, cottonseed meal 21 50@22, bran 13@15, 
mixed oats 32@36c ® bu, corn 38@40c. 

At Syracuse, corn 45c P bn, mixed oats 40@ 
42c, cottonseed meal #23 P ton, middlings 17, 
loose hay 8@10, timothy 8@10, clover 7@8, oat 
straw 6G7, rye 7@10, green salted hides 74c P 
tb, calfskins 1 20 each, tallow 13@lic ®P bb. 
Strictly fresh eggs 10}c P dz, live chickens 20c 
# tb, turkeys 10@12c, ducks 8@¥c, dressed 
chickens 25c, turkeys 14@16c, ducks 10@14c. 
Beans 1 25@1 35 ® bn, strawberries 3@5c P 
qt, tematoes 2 75@3 P cra. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Cnless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in asmall way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans and Peas. 

At New York, an easy feeling prevails and 
prices are lower. Marrow ch $1 65 ? bu, faiz 
to good 1 30@1 60, medium choice 1 35, fair to 
good 1 15@1 30, pea ch 1 25@1 30, red kidney 
2@2 10, white 1 60, yellow eye 1 50. Green peas 
75e ® bu, in bags 72c,Scutch bbls 82@85c, bags 
80@82e. 








Fresh Fruits. . 

At New York, market abundantly supplied 
with seasonable varieties. Strawberries 3@8c 
P qt, huckleberries 12@17c, raspberries 6@10c, 
blackberries 4@10«, gooseberries 5@tc, peach- 
es $1@3 50 ® carrier, plums 75c@1, pineap- 
ples 1350@3 25 P case. 

Eggs. 

At New York, barely steady under moder- 
ate demand. WN Y and Pa best 117@12c P dz, 
western selected for storage at mark Ile, 
western northerly sections 113@12c, southerly 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


sections 11@11}c, southwestern and Ky 10?7@ 
lle, seconds $1 65@2 55 P case. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and demand 
Slack. Nearby and Cape fcy 13@14c # dz, 
eastern choice fresh 114@12c, fair to good llc, 
Vt and N Hchoice fresh 114@12c, No Ohio 
and Ind fresh 114c, western fair to good 10@ 
10}c, seconds 8c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, in small favor. 
meal 68@70c # 100 lbs, brewers’ meal and 
grits 95c, chops 75c, western winter bran 
$13 75@15, spring 13 50, winter middling 16, 
Sharps 17@18, linseed oilmeal 23, cake 23@24, 
cottonseed meal 18, rye feed 14 50, screenings 
40@55c P 100 lbs. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand for desirable grades 
moderately’ good. Prime hay 75@80c ¥P 100 
lbs, No 1 70@72ic, No 260c, No3 40@45c, 
mixed clover 45@55c, clover 35@42c, gradeless 
25@40c, long rye straw 30@40c, oat straw 25 
@30c. 


Coarse corn 


Hides. 

At New York, limited volume of business. 
Dry salted Texas 13c #¥ tb, country slaughter 
steers 11@1lijc, cow 104@103c, bull 94@9k4c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, no material change. Arriv- 
als of new liberal, demand for old limited. 
New Charleston $2@3 ® bbl, N C Rose and 
Hebron 2@2 75, old, fair to prime 75c@1 25 
P 180 lbs. 

Poultry. 

At New York, no particular activity in ei- 
ther dressed or live. Fresh killed, western 
turkeys 7@8c P tb, Philabroilers 20@22c, N 
Y¥ and Pa fowls 84c, western 84c, roosters 5c, 
spring ducks 11@1ljc, squabs chvuice $2 25 ¥ 
dz, small 1 25@1 50. Frozen turkeys 124@13¢ 
P tb, chickens 11@12c, capons fcy 18@20c, 
ducks 8c. Live, spring chickens 12@15c, fowls 
84c, turkeys 8c, ducks 40@50c P pr, geese 75c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, supplies 
fairly active. Asparagus extra $1 50@2 P dz 
behs, prime 1@1 25, cabbages 75c@1 35 P bbl, 
cucumbers 50c@1 50 ® bskt, green corn 1@1 50 
® 4-bbl bskt, onions 150@3 # bbl, peas 50@ 
75¢c P 4-bbl bskt, string beans 25@50c P bu- 
bskt, squash 1@2 P cra, tomatoes 90c@1 50 P 
catrier, 


liberal, demand 


Wool. 
No particular activity and prices 
steady at previous week’s quotations. 
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88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 
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Wi Power Leverage 64to1 GOS 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, lll. 


RCHARD PROFIT 


depends upon working all the frut 


into a salable product. Cider for Ng = 
instance. If good, clear and pure ft Be 5 
sells readily at a profit. The is 
produced by a ig. 
HYD UL CIDER q + : 
PRESS, = . 3 
a 


Made in varying sizes; hand and power.—_; ae 
Get our free catalogue before you buy, . ; 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 
8 MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 


RIMSON 
LOVER 


and other Seeds for Summer Sowing. Write for 
our Mid-Summer Catalogue. We send it Free. 


HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia. 


HORSE POWERS, 
THRESHING MACHINES, and 
WOOD-SAWING MACHINES. 





















GET zy . One, 
SR asincc Two 

THE set -- 
BEST Three 
Horse 


If you want the best power in the world for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
onue-horse power. Easiest running, best material, and will 


do the most work of any in the market. 
ices anuness A, W. GRAY'S SONS, 


ree. Address 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURER 
P. O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt. 
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Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 
Advertised Price. 


¢ Following are some of the best books 
upon the subjects that interest farmers. 
| These and many others are more fully 
described in our free illustrated cata- 
§ logue. > 


The Fertility of the Land. 


By I. P. Roperts. A summary sketch of 
the relationship of farm practice to the main- 
taining and increasing rt the productivity of 
the sorl. The book is the sonal of a long life 
of teaching, experimenting and farming, and 
is the most important single book of far 
methods. Illustrated. 12mo. 1.25 


The Horticulturist’s Rule Book. 


By L. H. Barrey. A compendium of use- 
ful information for fruit growers, truck farm- 
ers, florists, etc. Cloth, 12mo 75 


How Crops Grow. 


By Pror. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON of Yale Col- 
lege. New and revised edition. A treatise 
on the chemical composition, structure and 
life of the plant. This book is a guide to the 
knowledge of agricultural plants, their com- 
position, their structure and modes of devel- 
opment and growth; of the complex organiza- 
tion of plants, and the use of the parts; the 
germination of seeds, and the food of plants 
obtained both from the air and the soil. The 
book is pe to all real students of 
agriculture. With numerous illustrations and 
tables of analysis. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Plant Breeding. 


By L. H. Bartry. The treatment is both 
scientific and practical, and will enable gar- 
deners and horticulturists to experiment in- 
telligently in cross-breeding. The subject is 
fully and clearly elaborated. Cloth. 12mo. 1.00 











Sugar. 

By HERBERT MYRICK, assisted by Pror. W. 
C. Stusss. This book gives an account of 
what has been done in the cane and beet sugar 
industry of the United States, and just how it 
has been done. Reliable directions from ac- 
tual recent experience under American con- 
ditions are given that make it a guide to the 
farmer, capitalist and others now or likely to 
be interested in any way in the sugar indus- 
try. It is the first and only publication writ- 
ten on the basis of commercial experience 
during the past six years. It gives full 
directions for the culture of the beet and hints 
on location and management of factories. .50 


Land Draining. 


By MANLY MiLEs. A handbook for farm- 
ers on the principles and practice of draining, 
giving the results of his extended experience 
in laying tile drains. The directions for the 
laying out and the construction of tile drains 
will enable the farmer to avoid the errors of 
imperfect construction and the disappoint- 
ment that must necessarily follow. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.00 


Irrigation Farming. 


By Lure Witcox. A handbook for the prac- 
tical application of water in the production of 
crops. A complete treatise on water supply, 
canal construction, reservoirs and ponds, pipes 
for irrigation purposes, flumes and their struc- 
ture, methods of applying water, irrigation of 
field crops, the garden, the orchard and vine- 
yard; windmills and pumps, appliances and 
contrivances. Profusely, handsomely illus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 

Our 100-page il- 


FREE GATALOBUE Ou: 200%: 


logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
¢ ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, a 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
applying. Address .. .. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPHS. 


Manila Hard Pressed.—Advices from Manila 
dated June 13, state that the insurgents now 
hold the entire bay to Malate. The Spaniards 
have been driven within the walled portion of 
the city, where they are constantly harassed. 
The food supply is very short and there is 
great suffering. The insurgent leader Agui- 
naldo is in constant communication with Ad- 
miral Dewey and through nim Dewey is able 
to restrain excesses. Aguinaldo has 3000 
prisoners, two of them brigadier generals 
All are well treated. The outskirts of Mama 
are in the hands of the insurgents. They pro- 
pose to establish a republic under Anglo- 
American tutelage. Officers of German war- 
ships in Manila harbor have been hobnobbing 
with Spanish officers. It is said that Captain- 
General Augusti,realizing the futility of hold- 
iug out longer, wanted to surrender but was 
restrained. Tne American squadron is inac- 
tive. 





Cadiz Fleet Sails.—Spain’s reserve fleet un- 
der Admiral Camara has sailed from Cadiz, 
destination unknown. There are many ru- 
mors, including the bombardment of the New 
England coast. There are several auxiliary 
cruisers in the fleet, some carrying coal and 
some troops. The most formidable ships are 
the Pelayo, a second-class battle ship; Em- 
perado Carlos V, an armored cruiser; Audaz, 
Osado and Prosperpine, 30-knot torpedo boat 
destroyers completed in British ship yards 
just previous to the war. 





The Army of Invasion under Maj-Gen Shaf- 
ter sailed from Port Tampa early last week 
and atthis writing should have effected a 
landing near Santiago. The fall of that city 
ana the capture or destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet in Santiago harbor is now but a matter 
of days and may be an accomplished fact by 
the time these words are read. The invading 
force is variously estimated at from 15,000 to 
20,000 troops, including the 2d Massachusetts 
and 7lst New York volunteers and a part of 
Roosevelt’s rough riders unmounted. Thirty 
transports were required, and these sailed 
under the convoy of some of Sampson’s most 
powerful fighters, including the Oregon, In- 
diana, Terror and‘lowa. There were several 
false starts and long, vexatious delays after 
the men were aboard the transports, but now 
that they have gone a blow will undoubtedly 
be struck quickiy. It is supposed that a 
junction with some of Gomez’s forces will be 
effected and that a joint naval and land at- 
tack will be made on Santiago. The city is 
well fortified, but it is not thought pussible 
that it can hold out long. 





The Vesuvius Speaks.—The dynamite cruiser 
Vesuvius, built as an experiment some years 
ago, joined the fleet last week and one dark 
night was given an opportunity to show what 
she can do. Steaming in close to the batter- 
ies at Santiago she fired three shells, each 
containing over 200 lbs of gun cotton, from 
her pneumatic guns. As the terrible projec- 
tiles left the guns there was no flash and no 
sound to warn the Spaniards of what was 
coming. When the shells struck, the explo- 
sions were terrific, rocking the ships on the 
blockade two miles away. Hundreds of tons 
of earth were thrown into the air and there 
was an upheaval where the shelis landed like 
that of an earthquake. This is the first prac- 
tical test of high explosives in warfare and 
may mark the dawn of a new era in war 
methods. 





Notes of the Day.—Rumor has had it that 
Germany will prevent a bombardment of Ma- 
nila.——An expedition to seize Porto Rico 
will be started as soon as possible.——The 
reward for Hobson, the Santiago hero, is to 
be advancement 10 numbers in the construc- 
tion corps, making him fourth on the list of 


naval constructors. ——Tea in great volume has 
been rushed in from Canada to avoid the war 
tax.——The French cabinet has resigned. Itis 


said that Spain would prefer that Manila fall 
into the hands of the Americans rather than 
the insurgents.——Spain is seeking German 
aid.——Acting Admiral Sampson, whose ac- 
tual rank is captain, is to be advanced to 
the actual rank of commodore. 

The Red Cross ship State of Texas is with 
the transports off Santiago.——-Cadet Powell 
of the New York who commanded the launch 
that ran in after Hobson and pluckily waited 
for him unti) daylight, is to be rewarded with 
the commission of ensign and advancement 
three numbers.——The Yankee, manned by 


N Y naval reserves, attacked a fort off Cien- 
fuegos last week and reduced it. A shell burst 
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VOLUNTEERS OFF FOR CUBA. 


over the ship and a fragment severely injured 
one man.——Shelling of the shore and woods 
about Guantanamo bay has been almost in- 
cessant, allowing uo opportunity for repairing 
earthworks or building new ones.——A stam- 

ede of 3000 horses and mules at camp at 

ampa resulted in much damage to property 
and injuries to many of the men. The latter 
took to the trees. 





Uniting the District Schools. 





The feeling is general in northeastern Ohio 
that the old district school does not ‘‘msasure 
up’’ to the demands of the time, and that cen- 
tralization is the only hope of giving to all 
the children the educational advantages 
which they need to keep pacee with the city 
and town schools. The township system is 
spreading rapidly in Geauga county, many 
townships have already adopted it and all are 
delighted with the results. It gives the farm- 
ers’ children equal educational advantages 
with town children. ‘* The pupils riding three 
and four miles to reach school come to the 
schoolhouse in better condition than those 
who walk only half a mile.’’ 

Specially impressive is the report of J. R. 
Adams, superintendent of schools in Madi- 
son, Lake county, Ohio. Itis a very large 
township, but the first experiment a few years 
ago, in uniting three district schools into 
one, was so satisfactory that now five union 
schools have taken the place of the 16 district 
schools formerly kept. The uttendance from 
some of the districts doubled the first year 
that the union school was established. Mr 
Adanis sums up the advantages obtained by 
the new system as follows: 

1. A much larger per cent of enumerated 
rupils enrolled. 

z No tardiness among the transported pu- 

ils. 

3. Irregular attendance reduced, the per 
cent of attendance of transported pupils from 
two subdistricts being each 94 per cent, the 
highest in the township. 

4. Pupils can be better 
graded. 

5. No wet feet or clothing, 
sulting therefrom. 

6. No quarreling, improper language, or 
improper conduct on the way to and from 
school. 

7. Pupils under the care of responsible 
persons from the time they leave home in the 
morning until they return at night. 

8. Pupils can have the advantage of better 
schoolrooms, better heated, better ventilated 
and better supplied with apparatus, etc. 

9. Pupils have the advantage of that in- 
terest, enthusiasm and confidence which large 
classes always bring. 

10. Better teachers can be employed, hence 
better schools. 

11. The plan insures more thorough and 
complete supervision. 

12. It is more economical. Under the new 
plan the cust of tuition per pupil on the basis 
of total enrollment has been reduced from $16 


classified and 


nor colds re- 














STORY OF THE NEWS 


to $10.48; on the basis of average daily attend 
ance, from $26.66 to $16.07. 

13. Attrialof this plan of consolidating 
our schools has satisfied me thatit is a step 
in the direction toward whatever ativantages 
a well- graded and well-classified school of 
three or four teachers has over a school of one 


teacher with five to eight grades, and with 
about as much time for each recitation as iy 
needed to properly assign the next lesson. 


Iam now more thoroughly convinced than 

ever before that consolidation, or centraliza- 

tion, as it is sometimes called, is the true so- 

lution to the country schoo! problem. 
caeaaaiiiia 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 
12. A Box— 
1xxxx2 
x x = 
x = x 
x x 5 
x x x 
do3xx xx 4 x 
x x = 
. x x 
+2223 6 
From 1 to 2, consecrated; 1 to 3, a kind of 
shoe; 2 to 4, a request; 3to4, alliance: 2 to 
5, challenge; 4 to 6, otherwise; 3to 7, cap- 





ture; 7 to 6, to expand; 5 to 6, to hurl. 











England and Russia 
want to be considered friendly. But they can’t offer 
us such safety from interference as is afforded the 
flock by intervention of Page fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.;‘adrian, Mich. 


MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


%-A-%& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds of second-hand and new material. 

CACO HOUSEWRECKINC CO. 


Purchasers of Worid’s Fair Buildings 
and Chicago Postoffice Building. 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 


FACTORY. 


Top buggies, road wagons, spring 
wagons, surreys and business wag- 
ons, bicycles and harness. No mid- 
dle men. No agents. A small per 
cent. of profit above actual cost of 
building. 25 to 40 per cent. below 
retail prices. All freight prepaid 

Specials—“Gold Coin” Top Buggy 
and “Parlor City” Bicycle. Catalogue free. 

BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYCLE OO. 
Box B, Binghamton, N. ¥. 
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Celery Plants For Sale. 


Leading varieties, carefully packed in baskets, and de 
livered here at Express offices: 250 plants for 60c; 500 
for 90c; 1.000 for $1.50. Special price on quantities over 
6,000. Cash with order. WOODLAND FARM, Can- 
astota, Madison Co., N. Y. 
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Sugar Beet Seed. 


A N B k How to grow the best seed of 

ew 00 « the most improved quali- 
ties. Full practical and scientific details, 
including the secrets of the most famous 
European producers who have been in the 
business for 100 years. The only book on 
the subject; worth its weight in gold to anyone 
thinking of going into what promises to be a lu- 
crativ. specialty, a> millions will be spent 
for sugar beet seed in the United States 

The author, Lewis S. Ware, has devoted 20 
years to this book. Cloth; $2.00, postpaid. 

Catalogue Free of this and many 
publications. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, - 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Crummy'’'s Raid. 


By Sanda Enos. 





AM a model cow,though anyone 
wouldn’t think it to see me in 
my present plight. Do you 
see this ‘‘poke’’ around my 
neck? But there’s no need of 
asking you that question—I 
see you’ve got your eyes fix- 
ed on it. Alas that I have 
lived to see the day that I 
have to wear such a badge of 
shame! Why, if any cow had 
as much as hinted at the pos- 

sibility of such a thing a month ago, I should 
have promptly turned my tail on her in con- 
tempt, or very probably have gone so far as to 
have given her an indignant dig with my 
horns. But Iam not guilty. No, indeed! 

How did it all come about? Oh, I got into 
bad company, sir, i got into bad company. 
Do you see that cow over there—the white 
one that’s lying down? Well, she’s the bad 
company I gotinto. She ought to wear the 
**poke’’ instead of me. 

She looks young, you say? Well, she is 
young as far as years are concerned, but I as- 
sure you she is old in sin. There isn’t any 
kind of wickedness, from kicking over a pail 
of milk to chewing up a washing of clothes 
on the line, that she hasn’t been engaged in. 

She is known as Susan and she has dis- 
graced the name forevermore. I would rather 
a calf of mine should be ‘‘deaconed,’’ or soid 
to the butcher for veal, than be raised and 
called Susan. 

The first thing Susan did after being turned 
into this pasture (she’s a new addition to our 
herd) was to look for a place to break out of 
it, but she couldn’t tind a weak spot any- 
where in the fence. ‘Then she gathered us 
cows around her and narrated with gusto a 
number of her many misdeeds. I listened 
awhile in solemn silence, and then began de- 
livering a rebuking discourse on the duty of a 
cow to her owner. It came easy to me to do 
this, for I was in the habit of delivering simi- 
lar discourses to my fellow cows. They al- 
ways paid respectful attention and when I 
was through declared themselves edified. But 
not so Susan. She listened with a grin on 
her face and before I was half through she 
called me a ‘‘funny old fossil,’’? and walked 
off to examine the fence again; but she had 
no better luck than before. 

I didn’t relish being treated so disrespect- 
fully in my old age by a young snip like §u- 
san, and I made up my mind to get even with 
her. Aftersome pondering I came to the 
conclusion that nothing would make ber feel 
so cheap as to beat herou her own ground. 
If I could succeed in finding a weak place in 
the fence after she had failed to do s0, she 
would be very much cut up over it. See? Of 
course, after I had pointed out the place to 
her in the presence of the other cows, and had 
indulged in a few sarcastic remarks I would 
hurry up to the bars and give warning to my 
owner. 

The fence is a barbed wire one, with the 
exception of a few rods of old-fashioned, zig- 
zag rail fence with stakes and log riders. In 
the latter portion I was fortunate enough to 
find a rider that bellied the wrong way—that 
is, up instead of down. It seemed to me that 
a cow could poke her head under it, and if 
she could do that it would be an easy matter 
for her to throw it off. 

I wished to be positive about the space un- 
der the rider being wide enough to admit a 
cow’s head, and so I made trial. I found that 
it was narrower than I had supposed, but I 
kept to work at it (perseverance is a trait of 
my character) and at last got my head 
through. My heart swelled with triumph. 

I sought to withdraw my head and found 
to my alarm that I was fast. I wriggled and 
floundered about desperately, and suddenly, 
to my horror, off went the rider! As it fell to 
the ground with a crash up ran Susan and the 
rest of the cows. 

‘‘Aha, Madam Crummy, we've caught 
you!’’ cried Susan. ‘‘You oid hypocrite!— 
Only the other day you preached about the 





THE WHOLE FAMILY 


sin of fence breaking, and here you are at it 
yourself on the sly!’’ 
I hurriedly began to stammer out some sort 


of an explanation, but Susan would not stop 
to listen to it. Through the gap she wens, 
followed by the other cows. 

I bounded over after them, and running 


hither and thither among them exhorted them 
to return to their own pasture; but they paid 
no attention tome. Finding my efforts were 
useless, I desisted, and fell to cropping the 
grass (I thought there was no harm in taking 
a few mouthfuls), and very good grass it was, 
too, I assure you. Presently we became mix- 
ed up with the cows that inhabited the pas- 
ture. I entered into conversation with two 
or three of them, but finding they had no 
taste for moral discourse, I gave them the 
cold shoulder. 

Susan’s tongue soon brought on trouble. 
She ‘‘sassed’’ the boss fighter of the herd and 
a combat ensued in which Susan was beaten. 

Now, I looked upon it as a disgrace to have 
one of our own cows whipped by a cow from 
another berd. National honor is as strong 
among cows ag it is among men, and though 
1 detested Susan and abhorred fighting, I de- 
termined to give that boss fighter the worst 
licking she ever had in her life. 

So I faced her and began pawing the ground 
and giving vent toa deep muffled bellow like 
far-off thunder. She did likewise. Then 
we locked horns and went at it. She was 
bigger than I, and doubtless thought she was 
going to win the battle, but she wasn’t ‘‘in 
it’’ (to use a slang expression which I picked 
up from Susan). My victory made me light- 
headed and I indulged in some pretty loud 
talk. What I said is not clearto me now, 
but I have the impression that I boasted that 
I could whip the whole opposing herd single- 
handed. However, nothing came of it. 

Presently I detached myself from the crowd, 
and began exploring the lot. Discovering a 
lane I went up it and reached a barnyard. At 
the opposite side was a small swing-zgate 
which someone (probably some careless boy) 
had left open. I passed through and found 
myself in the highway. 

At first I paced along soberly enough, but 
when new scenes began to come in view I be- 
gan to ‘broaden out.’’ I swaggered along, 
tossing my head and swinging my tail as if I 
owned the land on both sides of the road. I 
began to despise the humdrum life I had been 
living and to have serious doubt about my be- 
ing back at milking time. 

Presently I came to old Deacon Puffer’s 


house. He’s the weanest manin the neigh- 
borhood, if he is a deacon. They say he has 
sticky fly paper in the bottom of his hat 


when he takes up the Sunday collection. 
However that may be, itis well known that 
he killed his wife with hard work (he’s an old 
widower). 

His garden borders on the road and the 
fence between is just no fence at all—so to 
speak. It’s an old rickety board concern and 
when I leaned over it to get a mouthful of 
sweet corn, down it went. If he wants to 
protect his garden stuff, let him havea de- 
cent fence—that’s what’s the matter. 

I found the garden overgrown with weeds 
(it’s been neglected since the deacon’s wife 
died—she used to weed it); but I managed 
to find vegetables enough to make a substan- 
tial meal. While I was topping off with a 
pumpkin I spied some clothes hanging on a 
line near. Susan had recommended clothes 
as being good eating, so as soon as I ‘had 
finished the pumpkin I went to sample them, 
I selected the deacon’s Sunday shirt and on 
my honor, I found it quite a delicacy. 

While I stood there chewing the shirt, and 
meditating on what a good time I was baving, 
I heard a loud outery and looking round saw 
the deacon with a stick in his hand, running 


toward me out of the lot where he was at 
work. 
‘* Wha-ay! wha-ay!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Git 


out of there or I’ll knock your head off! 
Polly! Jenny! Whereis them gals, I won- 
der, that they don’t see that cow. Wha-ay! 
wha-ay!’’ 

I thought it was about time for me to ‘‘dig 
out’’ (as Susan would say), and so I ‘‘dug 
out.’? When I was safe in the road I stopped 
and looked rouna and saw the deacon bend- 
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© AUTHORITATIVE TESTIMONY 


... ABOUT THE... 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


YEAR BOOK 


AND 


ALMANAG *2=2= 


IT IS A VERY COMPREHENSIVE and 
valuable publication.~A. 8. DRAPER, President 
University of Illinois, Champaign, lll. 


A PUBLIC EDUCATOR.—It strikes me that 
it isa great public educator, worth morefin fact than 
( the price of the paper with which you give this asa 
) premium. Your write up of Montana while neces- 
) sarily brief is quite correct.—S. M. EMERY, Director, 
) Bozeman, Mont. 


HANDY AND USEFUL.—It is a handy and 
useful volume.—R. L. BENNETT, Director Ark. Agri. 
? Exp. Sta., Fayetteville, Ark. 


OF REAL USE TO ALL.—It isa very credit- 
able publication, and is what I would expect from 
‘your company. It ought to be of real use not only to 
) farmers, but to all those who are interested in pub- 
, lications and scientific work relating to agriculture. 
)—Pres. A. W. HARRIS, University of Maine, 

Orono, Me. 


A GREAT EDUCATOR.—If farmers will use 
such a book as much as they ought, it must prove 
fully as educational as the American Agriculturist 
itself,—Cuas. D. Woops, Orono, Me., Dir. Exp. Sta. 


IT IS A WORK OF GREAT VALUE to 
the farmer, containing as it does, in terse and com. 
pact form, information of the very kind he needs.— 
J. M. MCBRYDE, Pres. Va. Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


ITS FIGURES ARE ACCURATE.—Ful! of 
good material and is admirably calculated to fulfill 
the purpose of its publication. So far as I have 
) tested it, the figures are accurately printed and will 
serve tospread among the people a better knowl- 
edge of the commercial and agricultural interests 
) of the country.—WORTHINGTON C. Forp, Chief of 
Bureau of Statistics, U. 8. Treasury Department, 

Washington, D. C. 


THIS IS A VALUABLE PUBLICATION,— 
After a careful examination of this handbook, I 5 
/ unhesitatingly say that it is a most valuable and 
indispensable encyclopedia of practical, agricn!tural 
‘ and scientific information and a volume that should 
find a place in every. farmer’s library or household. ¢ 
>) J. G. LEE, Commissioner La. State Board of Agrt- 
culture and Immigration, Baton Rouge, La. 


A MASS OF INFORMATION.—You have 
succeeded in condensing a mass of valuable informa- 
) tion into readily available form.—PRoF. H. H.WING, 
Cornell Exp. Sta., Ithaca, N. Y. 











CAN’T SEE HOW WE DOIT.—I have looked 
‘ over the work carefully and regard it as one of great 
‘value, especially to the farmer. It is difficult to 
understand how it is possible that so elaborate and 
costly a book could be given as a premium to sub.- 
scribers of a paper already worth many times its 
subscrintion price to every intelligent farmer.— 
WiLuis L. Moore, Chief Weather Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


How’ TO GET ir 


We offer and will send this great book, which 
is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever issued, to every subscriber to this 
journal for 1898, whose subscription is sent im- 
mediately, together with the subscription price of 
&1.00 per year. For three new subscribers, 
at $1.00 each, we will allow you a year’s sub- 
scription, and will send you a copy of the Al- 
manac, free and postpaid. We will also send a 
copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 

Subscribe now, before this great offer is with- 
drawn, as we will be unable to fill any orders after 
ed — edition, which is going rapidly, is ex- 
lausted. ‘ 

Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 

52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
tac nianaieheaeeeaelll 
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ing over the remains of his shirt which I had 
dropped from my mouth. 

**Oh, dear me!’’ he groaned. ‘‘That cow 
has spiled my buzzum shirt. It won’t be fit 
to wear to meetin’ Sunday. This thing 
wouldn’t have happened if Betsy Jane had 
been alive. She would have seen the cow and 


drove her away. But them two gais ain't 
good for nothin’ at all. Polly! Jenny!”’ 

The door opened and Polly and Jenny 
poked their heads ont. 

‘**What are you making such a big racket 
about, pa?’’ asked Polly. 

**You’d better ask!’’ growled the deacon. 
** Jess look here at my buzzum shirt! A cow 


has broke in and chawed it all to pieces! And 
you there in the house, both of you, not twen- 
ty steps away. You couldn’t either of you 
spend time to look out of the winder now and 
then to see if things wasall right. Oh, no! 
You was too bizzy lvokin’ in the glass and 
crimpin’ your hair and —’’ 

‘‘Crimpin’ your grandmother!’’ snapped 
Polly. ‘‘I’ve been making pies, and I’ve 
half a mind to throw the rollin’-pin at your 
head !”’ 

‘*There’s nobody to blame but ) ourself, pa,’’ 


chimed in Jenny. ‘‘If you had had a half- 
way decent fence the cow wouldn’t have 
broke in and chawed up your ‘biled’ shirt- 


oe 


he! he! he! 

The deacon shoox his fist at his daughters. 
‘*Sassy critters!’’ he hissed, and he was go- 
ing to say more, but they slammed the door in 
his face. They are ‘‘sassy,’’ both of them, 
that’s a fact, but he’s the one that has made 
them so. Parents mustn’t abuse their chil- 
dren and then expect them to be respectful in 
return. 


I continued my tourin high bumor. AsTI 
walked leisurely along I chuckled over my 
cleverness in securing a dinner and said to 
myself with a jocular wag of my head: ‘‘Ah, 


Crummy, you’re the stuff!’’ 

Shortly a turnin the road brought me in 
sight of a small red building which I took 
to be the schoalhouse. Now the teacher, Miss 
Pellew, boards at my owner’s and I thought 
I would stop and pay my respects. So I went 
uptothe door and ‘‘mooed’”’ loudly. The 
scholars tittered and Miss Pellew came out. 


‘‘Why, it’s Crummy!’’ she cried. ‘‘She 
has broken out of the pasture. I must send 
Benny (le’s my owner's little boy) to drive 


her home. I went home in front of Benny 
with my head down. I felt very blue because 
Miss Pellew had said I had broken out of the 
pasture. Perhaps my owner would take the 
same preposterous view of the case. 

Alas, he did. When I reached home he told 
Benny to drive me into the barnyard and 
there he and the hired man put this ‘‘poke’’ 
on me. Then 1 was turned back into the 
pasture, where I found the other cows grazing 
as quietly as though they had not been out 
ofit. When I appeared in their midst they 
clustered round me to stare at me and to 
laugh at the jokes which Susan cracked at my 
expense. 

Oh, the bitterness of that moment! The 
**poke’’ hurt me some; the disgrace hurt me 
more; but what hurt me most.of all was Su- 
san’s triumph over me. Well, it isn’t the first 
time that the guilty has triumphed over the 
innocent. 

Well, good-bye. Ihope whenI see you 
again I shall have this wooden necktie off 
—ha! ha! I must have my little joke,you see. 


mm 


Last Call.—Our Camera Contest closes July 
1. Platinum prints will be allowed, but as 
they will not make so good engravings as the 
brown tones, the latter are preferable. A 
strong brown is the best of all. If a subject 
shows up best in a platinum print send it, 
and a brown tone with it. Get all details as 
sharp as possible, for that is absolutely esyen- 
tial for successful reproduction. 





Back from Cuba.—I am 13 years old and live 
ona farm in Vermont. I walk 24 miles to 
school. I have a brother who has been to Cu- 
ba. LIlike to read very mucb, especially the 
Young Folks’ letters. I should like to see 


the Y F E and hopwif he ever happens over 
this way he will call, for I am sure he would 
be treated nicely.—{ Lilla M. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Our Soldier at the Front. 


GEORGE C. BORCK. 





When last I wrote to this very interesting 
Table [ promised to tell something of camp 
life. As my company was called upon to 
leave for the place of rendezvous to meet the 
rest of the regiment, I think a description of 
camp life in this southern country would be 
interesting. The massing place for the Mich- 
igan troops is at Island lake, Mich, about 42 
miles west of Detroit, and Michigan had 
about five thousand men there, about 4000 
national guards and the rest volunteers. My 
regiment was formerly the 2d regiment, Mich- 
igan national guards, but when we were 
mustered into the United States service on 
the 14th of May we were changed to the 32d 
Michizan volunteers. We left Island Lake 
for Tampa, Fla, May 19, at 8.30 p m, and ar- 


rived at Tampa, May 22, at9 p m, just 724 
hours of continual riding. The boys were all 
very tired and were very happy when they 


could get off the train and be allowed to run 
around. Ourride was through six states, 
Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Geor- 
gia and Florida, and we passed through some 
of the finest scenery in the world. We pass- 
ed through 27 tunnels. 

Our duty bere is not very hard, but still we 
are kept busy. In the moruing at 4.30 we are 
called and then we get up and fall in line 
fora 15 minutes’ calisthenics drill, after 
which we shake our blankets, then we have 
breakiast. After that we have about two 
hours to ourselves, then we are called out for 
drill, which means two hours’ steady work 
and no fooling. After drill, which is finished 
at 9 o'clock, we have nothing to do put look 
for a shady spot to pass away the time until 
dinner at 12 o’clock. After dinner we wash 
our dishes, then we look for more sbade un- 
til 4 o’clock, where those detailed for guard 
duty are put on duty. As soon as guard 
mounting is finished we have another drill, 
which lasts another hour, or until 6 o’clock. 
Then we have supper, after which we do as 
we like until 9.30, when every man is ex- 
pected to be in quarters for roll call. All 
men who miss roil call are put down for dou- 
ble duty“as a punishment and every man tries 
to be there. 

At 10 o’clock everyone is in bed and sleep- 
ing soundly. Such is a soldier’s life and it is 
an exceedingly fascinating sort of life. 

When we first landed here we found every- 
thing parvhed and withered, and upon ques- 
tioning the natives were told that they had 
had an unbroken drouth of nine months and 
not a shower of rain of any size had fallen in 
11 months. We had been here about one 
week when we received our first lesson in 
tropical showers. It rained in perfect torrents, 
and in less time than it takes to tell, the 
ground was covered with water. Five min- 
utes after the shower not a bit of water could 
be seen, so quickly did the dry ground drink 
itin. But that shower is the last we received 
up to date. The natives tell us the rainy sea- 
son is not tar distant. 

If any Tabler wishes to write me I shall be 
pleased to answer al) questions asked and 
give what information Ican. My address is 
Co F, 32d Michigan volunteers, Tampa. 

acta aNiRpeiaonnip 
Laying Down the Law. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





John Kerr asks for ‘‘full con- 
ditions of Tablers.’’ In reply, 
any young reader of this paper 
becomes a Tabler when a letter 
from him or her is printed in 
these columns. Letters which 
the Editor deems of general in- 
terest. to our girls and boys are 
printed. This is quite distinct 
from the letter circles formed for private cor- 
respondence among our young folks. Adumis- 
sion to a letter circle costs 10c. New Hamp- 











shire Representative wants the Y F E to ex. 
plain about the weekly story. Boys and girls 
may try their hand at contributing little sto- 
ries ts Our Young Folks’ columns if they 
wish, and stories worth printing will be pub- 
lished. The most of these stories, however, 
are'from older persons experienced in writ- 
ing. Emma F. does not understand why her 
poetical effusions have not appeared in these 
columns or been returned to her. She has 
yet to learn, evidently, that acvtentable verse 
is hard to find, and that people who want 
their manuscripts back must send stamps for 
the purpose. A. Maud W. askif the Editor 
would buy a story of a tame crow. Send the 
story along, with stamp for return in case it 
does not prove available, and it will be read 
with reference to publication. This is the 
course the professional writers have to pur- 


sue. Louise H. aske if contributors to our 
Table must sign their real name. This rule 
has not been insisted upon, but it will be 








Free to our Readers.—The New Cure for Kidney 
and Bladder diseases, Rheumatism, etc, 


. DIsoRDERS of the 
as S _ 

= a SS Kidneys and Bladder 
cause Bright's Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism, 
Gravel, Pain in the 
Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Dis- 
orders, Dropsy, etc. 
For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure 
is found inanew botan- 
ical discovery,the won- 
derful Kava-Kava 
SuRvs, called by botan 
ists, the piper methysti- 
cum, from the Ganges 
river, East India. Ithas the extraordinary record 
of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
on the kidneys and cures by draining out of the 
Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, 
etc., which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rey. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., testifies 
in the Christian Advocate, that it completely cured him 
of Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years’ standing. 
Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in four 
weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and 
Bladder disease of ten years’ standing. Many ladies, in- 
cluding Mrs. L. D. Fegely, of Lancaster, Ills., and Mrs. 
Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa., testify to its wonderful 
curative powers in Kidney and other disorders peculiar 
to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we willsend you one Large Case by 
Mail FREE, only asking that when cured yourself you 
will recommend it to others. It is a Sure Specific 
and cannot fail. Address, The Church Kidney Cure 
Company, No. 409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Mention this paper. 
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0 High-grade '98 model as per illustra- 
tion. n. Tubing. 

Best high- 
None better 


Flush Joints, 14 

One-piece Cranks. Large Star ockets. 
grade Tires. Padded or Hygienic Saddle. 
atany price. Equal to or better than wheels 0 
retailed by others at 875. Our special price au 
ARL NGT - 98 Model. Flush Joints, 144 in. Tub- 

ing. Two-piece cranks. ArchCrown, 
M. & W. or Ariington Tires. A Good Honest Wheel and 
Best in the World for the money. Others re- 4 50 
tail wheels no better for 860. Our special price $2 2 

Other Wheels at $13.75, $15 and $19. 
Juvenile Wheels at $7. to $12.50. 

We have the largest and most complete line of Bicycles 

in the U. S. for Men, Women. Girls and Boys. 
ALL BRAND NEW MODELS. 

Shipped anywhere C. O. D., with privilege to examine. 
No money in advance. It pays to buy direct from the 
manufacturers. You save agents and dealers profits 
which means from 85 to 825 on every wheel — wort 
saving is it not? ONE PROFIT, MAKER to RIDER 
explains it. Prompt shipments guaranteed,we have the 
wheels in stock, thousands of them and thousands more 
being made at the factory. Large Illustrated Catalog Free. 

Write today for Special Offer Address plainly, 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren Street, Dept. 42 ,Chicago, Ills. 








LARKIN: SOAPS 





AND PREMIUMS.—THE LARKIN IDEA 
fully explained in beautiful free book- 
let. Free Sample Soap if mention 


this publication. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 

















pretty soon unless names are given more gen 
erally. The real name will not be published 
unless the writer is perfectly willing. But 
the Editor wants the real name for reference. 
Mary L. Clark will find full conditions of 
our Camera Contest iu the issue of April 9. 
The contest closes July 1. Three prizes of 
five dollars each will be awarded, one for the 
best school picture, indoors or out; one for 
the best home picture, indoors or out; and 
one for the best picture not included in the 
preceding two classes. 

A member of letter circle No 18 writes that 
Clark M. Gay, whose name is on No 18’s hist, 
cannot be reached by mail. If Mr Gay wants 
to be in the circle he must speak up lively 
and send his present address to Albert L. 
MeNeel, Pittsburg, Ind. A hitch is reported 


in Circle 5, somewhere in the first half of the 
list. 


Who is to blame? 











HIGH SCHOOL GIRL NO 1, ON THE LEFT, AND 
HER SISTER. 
rr 
The Young Folks’ Table, 
Gooseberries, Gooseberries!—The story of 


Emily was very interesting. I think the two 
friends of the Tablers a good picture and 
guess the man is our Y F BK, he lovks so jol- 
ly. Listen, boys: After looking on, I’ve 
come to this conclusion, that the Y F E is 
very tantalizing concerning Mrs Y F E. For 
my part, I don’t believe there is one, for 
she would not allow him to be with all these 
girls most of the time. I think his object is 
to torment the girls and keep them uneasy. 
Mr Editor, can you deny that? I am trying 
to read Don Quixote, and think he was very 
simple. How fond Iam of gooseberries! Wish 
Dolly would invite me. The Other Girl is 
right, some of us appear rather envious. It 
was very kind in her to invite the Other Fel- 
low; hope they will write again.—[David 
Copperfield. 

In the Tobacco Field.—I have a colt named 
Black Cat. We also have one named Yellow 
Kid. I live on a farm of 226 acres and drop- 
ped tobacco all day yesterday and will do so 
to-day if it doesn’t rain too much. I would 
like to correspond with some of the Tablers, 
if they would be kind enough to condescend 
to do so.— [Howard Robinson, Maxonmill, Ky. 


Fond of Stevenson.—Lily Peters, will it 
please you, I wonder, to know that the de- 
light of finding some one with tastes so iden- 
tical has drawn a stranger into the Young 
Folks’ circle? Though I never was so heroic 
as to burn the obnoxious literature—except 
those specimens of the genus ‘‘trash maga- 
zine,’’ which will creep, weed fashion, into 
the mail of the most scrupulous reader—I 
resolved, long ago, to read only the best 
books. I like history, ancient history more 
especially. The United States is presumably 
making history, now; but as newspaper ru- 
mors—its present form—it is less satisfactory 
reading than it will be when digested for fu- 
ture generations, by some new Prescott. A 
favorite of my own is R. L. Stevenson, said 
to be the most skilfull master of the English 
language after Shakespeare. —| Gerardia. 

Her First Milking.—I thought I'd tell you 
about the first time I tried to milk, as one of 
you did not think it woman’s work and an- 
other got so seared. Well, I got scared, as 
you will hear. I put on a pair of overalls (for 
the cows were not accustomed to feminine 
garments), took my pail and stool and tried 
to get between the cows, but when I saw the 
cow move I jumped at least three feet. I 
tried again. This time I managed to sit down 
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with my foot in a cramped position under my 
stool, from which I dared not take it lest I 
should disturb the cow. After half an hour 
of hard work I got up with a lame fuot anda 
pail of milk. After that I was not afraid to 
milk any cow in the barn. Would Fanchette 
please gore her address, as I wish to cor- 
respond with hier. I for one do not think 
there is a Mrs Editor, for if there was, I 
should think she would be getting, pretty 
jealous of her husband; would not you? I 
think the picture in the May 21 issue is the Y 
F E and his friend Madeline. Am I not 
right? —[Illinois Representative No 2. 
VS" Right you are. 


likes Nice Boys.—Dear Tablers, I have read 


your letters and enjoyed them very muclhi, so 
thought I would write too. love to read 
books and have read a good many. I have 
read onitya few of E. P. Roe’s books and 
liked them very much, only I think they are 
a little trashy. Now, boys, you just stay 
right by this Table and make it lively. I tell 
you, I like nice boys. I am a farmer’s daugh- 
ter and glad to be one, too. My father hasa 
hay press. I would like to see the YFE 
and would do my best to entertain him. I 
am 14 years old. I can milk cows and do lots 
of farm and housework. We havea very smart 
dog and I’ll write and tell about him some 
time and send his picture. I live in the good 
old state of Wisconsin, 10 miles west of Lake 
Michigan. Look out for another letter from 
me.—[Wisconsin Mayflower. 





An Acre of Tomatoes.—I am a country boy, 
and would like to go hunting with Flicker- 
tail State ‘boy. If Miss Idal does not like 
the boys, I think she must be an exception, 
as I heard a girl say she thought all girls 
liked the boys more or less. There were two 
wrecks on this railroad last winter, both 
within six miles of here, but no one was kill- 
ed either time. We have a canning factory in 
our town and I am goingto raise an acre of 
tomatoes for it, if Jack Frost doesn’t take 
them. I agree with Fritz that there ought to 
be as many boys as girls in the Y F Table.— 
{Badger State Boy. 





Off for the Exposition.—I live on a farm. 
We take your paper and like it very well. I 
milk two cows and feed four calves. We have 
54 little pigs. 32 head of cattle, 15 head of 
horses, 160 little chickens, and two little 
ducks. I am going to start to Omaha next 
Monday to the trans-Mississippi exposition. 
I will write again when I come back and 
tell about the exposition.—[Nebraska Welsh- 
man, 





The Letters of letter circle No 15 went 


around in exactly three months. They were 
very interesting. Weare going to give vur 
circle aname. We are thinking of exvhang- 
ing photos.—[Eva Millar, Secretary. 





A Veteran’s Recollections.—I am glad that 
Arthur B. has called attention to the inaccu- 
racies in the prize letter on Phil Sheridan. 
The battle of Winchester, or Opequan creek, 
as it was calied by our army, was fought on 
the 19th of September, and Fisher’s Hili the 
22d of September, 1864. On Oct 19, 1864, just 
one month after the battle of Winchester, was 
fought the battle of Cedar creek, made fa- 
mous by Sheridan’s ride, and converting a 
defeat into a victory. I do not know the 
dates of all the battles of the civil war, but 
I was in these battles, and well know their 
dates.—[C. P. Calhoun, Late ist Lieut Co F, 
138 Reg’t, Pa Vols. 





Lillie’s Trick Dog.—I am a girl 15 years old, 
5 ft tall and weigh 974 lbs. I havea sister 23 
years old and a brother three. My dog 
Bouncer can jump over five chairs without 
falling. I also have one cow, twu horses, two 
pigs, one calf and one black cat. I am not 
yery fond of cats. Ican cook, make pies, 
cakes, cookies and corn bread. I would like 
to have this letter published to surprise mam- 
ma.—!Lillie Finch. 





Arthur’s Painful Adventure.—I thought I 
would write and tell you where I go fishing. 
The place is about a mile from here, its name 
is Half Way brook. I catcha lot of chubs 
and suckers in it. Once I saw a three-colored 
mudturtle in it but I did not bother with him 
much. A little while before I was gathering 
flowers and I saw what seemed to be a piece 
of dirt floating along. I got up closer to it 
and saw a kind of tail sticking out behind. 
I took hold of tke tail and pulled it out but no 
sooner had I got it out than its head came 
out. Onto my knee it went. I kicked at it 
and yelled loud and Jong. At last it came 
off with a hard kick. with a piece of my skin 
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in its mouth. I took it home but it got awa 
Well, I came near . tting about the fish- 
ing. On the brook ere is an old bridge 
made out of logs and aruund it there is good 
fishing. I send a picture of a mill dam I 
took way down beiow the dam. I have a 


camera and it takes pictures good, though it 
Mead. 


is not very large.—[Arthur D. 





THE KIND THAT GROWS IN OHIO. 








Dyspepsia 
Degrades 


its victims. It puts them in 
the power of the weakest organ of 
the body and makes them its slaves. 
They must eat to suit it, drink to suit 
it, and live a lenten life of self-denial. 


AYER’S 
PILLS 


have cured many bad cases of 

dyspepsia—they will cure you, if you 
are suffering from that disease. 

Mrs. H. B. Anderson, 15 Williams 

Street, Grand Rapids, Mich., writes : 

“ Ayer’s Pills cured me of dyspepsia 

from which I had suffered for three 


years. They beat every other medi- 
cine.” 


AYER’S 
PILLS Cure 
Dyspepsia 
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Talk Around the Table. 





A Bachelor to the Rescue.—I have read with 
indignation the unfair and severe attacks 
made on the Bachelor of Cordaville. At times 
I was tempted to reply to such assailants as 
Belle Blossom, Orion, Old Maid of Home- 
wood, ete. Their saucy attacks put my pa- 
tience to a tension. I feel constrained to 
venture into the arena in defense of a brother 
bachelor, who has been so wantonly abused 
by the ‘‘gentile’’ sex. Now, see, an Old 
Maid of Twenty has come to his rescue. I 
approve of her action, though her closing sen- 
tence caused me to suspect that even she nad 
an ax to grind. Her seeking a mate is the 
proper thing, however. Snecess to her! She 
made some sensible remarks on matters of vi- 
tal importance to women. Her advice, 
‘‘throw away the corset,’’ if heeded by young 
women generally would result in incalculable 
benefit to the human race, for the wearing of 
corsets is one chief cause of there being so 
many deformed,sickly ‘‘ Lydia Pinkham girls’’ 
among us. There was much that B of C said 
that is true and sensible, though he seemed 
slightly radical on some points. He said 
nothing, however, that justified the language 
used by Sweet Pickle,Old Maid of Homewood 
and Black Beresford. Such rudeness and rid- 
icule were unwarranted. The writer knows 
something of the perverse nature of the aver- 
age child through an extended experience in 
the school room, having taught more than 
one of the ‘‘worst schools in the county,”’ 
yet rarely ever resorted to corporal punish- 
ment. He has found that the intellect is more 
effective than the rod in the management of 
the unruly. He had one girl pupil of 17 years 
of age who well deserved ‘‘dusting.’’ I sus- 
pect B of C’s father was swayed more by pas- 
sion than reason. May not the same be true 
of some of his son’s critics? There is a way of 
reaching and winning the hearts of the young. 
When you win their affestions, you'll need 
no rod to govern with. Sister Jenkins gave 
us some good thoughts on certain phases of 
human nature all too common among wouwien. 
What a contrast between her article and that 
written by the Old Maid of Homewood—al- 
most as unlike as molasses and vinegar. B of 
C does not say all the girls are lazy. He, no 
doubt, as well as the writer,knows many who 
are industrious, helpful, in short, worthy the 
respect and esteem cf a true man. But the 
O M of His not one ofthem. She, I fear, is 
beyond redemption. The charming article 
written by Aunt Mollie has the right ring to 
it. It seemed to emanate from a kind and 
loving Christian soul. I wish we had more 
of that kind of Talk around the Table. 
Tongue-lashings are as brutalizing as the 
rod. Let love and affection rather than anger 
inspire our pens when we write. Critics, 
fair and unfair, farewell.—[T. S. 


Emancipation and Divorce.—What a hard 
time the Bachelor of Cordaville has been hay- 
ing! Probably some corns have been hurt, 
from the amount of squealing. Tell him too 
much must not be expected of the generation 
that invented ‘‘nit.’’ He has so taken the at- 
tention of the Tablers that we have not heard 
from the emancipated women for some time. 
Why could not some of these who enjoy the 
right of the ballot, just tell us how it feels to 
be emancipated and what good it has done to 
them personally, instead of so much of this 
beautiful thevrizing that does not amount to 
anything. Is it any easier to obtain divorces 
in those states? Forif not I do not see how 
women are any more emancipated there un- 
less there is a Jarger proportion of old maids. 
The jaws of the state do not seriously hamper 
the average woman in my part of the country, 
Pennsylvania, tn her everyday iife, domestic 
economy and occasional outings. She can 
follow such occupation as she chooses, though 
she doesn’t often choose the manly occupa- 
tions like hod carrying, coal mining, butcher- 
ing, ship building, carpentering, etc, and 
perhaps even did she desire todo so, owing 
to the perverse malignuity of the opposite sex 
and heartless prejudices (nut to state laws), 
she would not be permitted to work in Bald- 
win’s locomotive works or run a trolly car, or 
work in steel and iron factories; perhaps not 
even in a dynamite factory or a place for 
making big guns. But we all know that many 
women’s lives are made or marred by the 
men they marry. How many a woman’s lifeis 
rendered miserable by some domestic tyrant 
who each day gives her some fresh token of 
unkindness, yes, and in some cases of base 
ingratitude. Some people raise a great hue 
and cry overthe divorce system asa thing 
likely to bring great evil upon the country. 
But why need we be so much ‘‘holier than 


Moses?’’ There probably isn’t more than one 
divorce to a thousand marriages, anyway. It 
is impossible to make happy homes by 


law. 
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No amount of argument can convince the experienced, honest 

grocer that any other soap will give his customers such general 
satisfaction as Ivory Soap. He knows that they prefer Ivory Soap 
a to new kinds, of unknown quality. 
i Ivory Soap will sell because the people want it, the other soaps 
a may look like Ivory, but his customers want the real thing — they 
oe may buy a new soap once to try it, but they come back again and 
ys again for Ivory Soap, and they insist on having it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. 
THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana. 


sent free on mention of this publication. 





Sample 











Why compel people to live together and be 
miserable? Let us suppose that divorces were 
granted upon application in much the same 
fashion marriage licenses are obtained, and 
without resurting to disgusting details, what 
would be the harm done thereby? Could not 
virtuous, honorable and congenial unions be 
maintained the same as ever? Would not 
free divorce do more toward the emancipa- 
tion of woman than the ballot,and insure bet- 
ter treatment from the husband at home? Is 
not the trend of public opinion moving in 
thi3 direction surely though silently? If there 
is any such thing as emancipation for women 
(I doubt?), it is not for the inexperienced girl 
who wakes from a dream of bliss to find her- 
self tied to a man who cares for nothing but 
brute pieasure. Then too we read in our 
dailies of attempts to poison, and* surely di- 
vorce is not worse than murder. With so 
many wolves in sheep’s clothing abroad, no 
wonder girls hesitate and prefer to remain 
single more often than in days of yore. They 
know that once married there is uo escape. 
I did hear of a couple, though, who married 
each other according to Friends’ rites and 
took each other for ‘‘so long as thou shalt be 
faithful’’ instead of ‘‘ until death shall separate 
us,’’ and this action was favorably comment- 
ed upon by respectable people.—[A. H. K. 


A Kind Employer.—I have been a hired girl, 
and if all masters would do as one did there 
would be more comfort. Extra company was 
present, and I gave up my room to the host. 
A few days later came the easiest spring bed 
and best mattress in town to the house—no 
more hard beds for his help. Another thing, 





the room was up one flight. A girl is too 
tired to climb under the eaves at night 
where it is either hot or cold.—fEliza Brad- 
ish. 

Asked and Anuswered.—How can strawber- 


ries be canned so they will keep without us- 
ing enough sugar to preserve them? I find 
they are the most uncertain berry to can.— 
[E. Whipple. 





True Freedom, 





They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scofiing and abuse 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free. 
—[James Russell Lowell. 





‘*T likes to see er man take interest in de 
country,’’ said Uncle Eben, ‘‘but I kain’t 
approve ob ’is neglectin’ ’is own ’tater patch 
while be worries ’bout whut we gwinter do 
wif dem Philippine islands. ’’ 








USE AND ORNAMENT. 





KNITTED COVER FOR MUSIC STOOL. 


[Suggestion from Frances H, Perry.] 
TI 


Pickles for Commerce. 
LUCAS. 


ELEANOR M., 


Make a brine that will float an egg and put 
it into a large stone jar; do not use metal 
vessels for pickling. Always boil the water 
used for brine and allow to cool, after melt- 
ing the salt. This simple precaution will pre- 
vent fungus or mold from forming. Drop in 
the cucumbers, cover them with grape leaves 
and weight them down. Whena fresh lotis 
to be added it is best to spread them in a 
wooden trough and sprinkle with coarse salt 
rather thickly. Let them He for a day or two, 
when add to thosein the brine. This will 
prevent the brine from becoming weaker. 
They may remain in this brine for two months 
without injury, provided they are well cov- 
ered. In place of grape leaves, cabbage 
Jeaves may be used. Kenew the leaves occa- 
sionally. This process gives the pickles a 
good green color. 

When ready to make the pickles, take the 
cucumbérs out of the brine. The cucumbers 
must be small, of course, what are known as 
gherkins. Drain them well from the brine, 
put them into a large tub, and pour over them 
boiling water. Do not cover them up. Let 
them stand until the water is cold, pour off 
aud fill with fresh cold water, to each gallon 
ot which add 2 tablespoons of clean sifted 
wood ashes; change the water each day for 
three days, adding the ashes as directed. This 
is the hardening process. Add a teaspoon of 
powdered alum to each 3 gallons of vinegar 
and to every quart add 4 oz each of whole 
black pepper, allspice and ginger, 1 oz each 
of garlic cut fine and horse-radish (this to 
prevent mold in vinegar). Bruise the spices 
and tie in a thin musiin bag. Make the vine- 
gar hot and pour it boiling over the gherkins, 
which must be well drained of water, cover 
them closely and place where they will cool 
slowly. When cold add a sprig of dill, the 
seeds downward. 

These pickles will be exceedingly crisp 
and green. They may be bottled at once or 
left in the jar, of course weighted down so 
asto be completely covered with vinegar. 
Anything that has held grease will spoil 
pickles. 

Onions should be chosen the size of mar- 
bles. The thin silver-skinned are best. Cut 
off the tops and roots, and put the onions 
into the brine when itis hot. If allowed to 
remain in the brine over four weeks, they 
niust be soaked at least one week in clear 
water, changing it often, to remove part of 
the salt. One can ascertain by tasting, if too 
salty. Drain and when quite dry put them 
in clean jars and cover with hot pickle. To 
each quart of vinegur allow 1 oz each of 
horse-radish, black pepper and allspice. 

Pickled artichokes and walnuts are good 
sellers. The artichokes are gathered as soon 
as formed and before the outer leaves are a 
bit hard. Throw them into boiling brine and 
boil for two minutes, drain and cool. Put 
into jars and cover with hot vinegar. To 
each quart add ginger, mace and nutmeg 
each 4 oz. These will be nice and green 
and very crisp. Always cover pickles of any 
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kind as soon as you pour over them the hot 
vinegar and let them cool slowly. 

Pickled walnuts sell at from 2cto 35c a 
pint, and are not troublesome to prepare. Pro- 
cure tie walnuts while young and be very 
careful that they are not a tritie woody. Pre- 
pare a strong brine, about 4 lbs of salt to each 


gallon of water. Putin the walnuts and let 
them remain for 10to 14 days. Change the 
brine every five days. Drain well and lay 


them on drainers in any airy place until they 


become black, which will bein two or three 
days. Putthem into a large jar and ffour 
boiling hot vinegar over them. To the vine- 


gar add to every quart 2 oz black pepper and 
1 oz each of allspice and ginger. These will 
be fit fur use in two months and will keep 


good two or three years. 
eR 


Borax in the Dairy. 
SARA HENTON. 





I read an article in your paper in regard to 
neatness in milking cows and in regard to the 
pails, the milker’s clothes, etc. It may bea 
great help in the matter of scrupulously clean 
hands and nails to do as so many of our dai- 
rymenin Kentucky do. They wash their 
hands in borax water instead of using soap 
every time,and even where they use soap they 
put a little powdered borax in the water, as 
it cleanses the nails and hands thoroughly, 
purifying and disinfecting. The milk pails are 
better and cleaner for having been rinsed in 
borax water. Use warm water to rinse with. 
There is nothing that takes on impurities 
and odors so quickly as milk or butter, and 
there is no place where there should be such 
thorough cleanliness as about the dairy. Dis- 
ease germs multiply wherever milk is spilled 
and allowed to dry. 

The borax sweetens aud purifies pails and 
crocks as nothing else does, and never dark- 
ens tinware. Many dairymen who deliver 
milk to their city customers in the large tin 
cans, rinse them out every day, once a day 
with a solution of borax water; a {smail hand- 
ful of borax to a large dishpanful of water to 
wash the cans in. They usea brush to get 
them thoroughly clean inside. Borax kills 
the germs which cause milk to sour, and it 
costs so little every one will be able to keep 
it. The man or woman who milks the cow 
will find it of inestimable worth. Keep a tin 
box or can full of it on your wash stand,ready 
to wash your hands. Put a little in the 
warm water and you will be surprised to see 
the difference in getting your hands clean 
with it, in comparison with soap. 
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A Stylish Bodice, 





This becoming and stylish bodice is suita- 


ble for either woolen or wash materials, our 
model being made of golden brown cheviot 
and trimmed with cerise taffeta silk. A 


tucked yoke of the silk ornaments the neck 





No 21,042. Ladies’ Waist. Sizes 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. 
and a narrow vest of the same is let in on 


the left side of the front where the clusing is 
made. The back of the garment is cut in 
one piece and gathered in at the waist line 
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and the sleeves are trimmed at the shoulders 
with shaped epaulettes. 

The price of each pattern is 10c, when or- 
dering of the Pattern Department at this 
office. Don’t forget to give sizes and num- 
bers 1n ordering. 








Hop Yeast.—One quart of hups, tied in a 
bag, 4 1b peeled potatoes, 2 quarts cold water. 
Boil until potatoes- are very soft, take ou 
bag, drain, mash potatoes in water and strain 
through a sieve. Add 1 teacup sugar, heap- 
ing tablespoon salt, even tablespcon ground 
ginger, 1 yeast cake, flour to make a stiff bat- 
ter. Beat it well together, put in warm place 
to raise. It must raise three times to insure 
good bread. Putin a cool place. One cup of 
yeast to 4 )bs of flour mixed with hot milk 
or water, will make five good-sized loaves. 
It is not necessary*to raise asponge. Mixa 
stiff dough and raise over night, mold it again 
in the morning after it has risen. Mold very 
lightly, just enough to getit in shape to put 
in pans. When it is light put in a brisk oven. 
To make sweet bread, ald a heaping table- 
spoon of good sweet lard, and one coffee cup 
of sugar to first mixing.—{Mrs W. S. Smith. 





A Man who can tell 1eal lace from imi- 
tation would probably make a meddlesome 
husband. 


THE ILLS OF WOMEN 


And How Mrs. Pinkham Helps 
Overcome Them. 








Mrs. MARY BOLLINGER, 1101 Marianna 
St., Chicago, Ill., to Mrs. Pinkham: 
“‘T have been troubled for the past 
two years with falling of the womb, 
leucorrhcea, pains over my body, sick 
headaches, backache, nervousness and 
weakness. I tried doctors and various 
remedies without relief. After taking 
two bottles of your Vegetable Com- 
pound, the relief I obtained was truly 
wonderful. I have now taken several 
more bottles of your famous medicine, 
and can say that I am entirely cured.” 
Mrs. Henry Dorr, No. 806 Findley St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Mrs. Pinkham: 
‘‘For a long time I suffered with 
chronic inflammation of the womb, 
pain in abdomen and bearing-down 
feeling. Was very nervous at times, and 
so weak I was hardly able to do any- 
thing. Was subject to headaches, also 
troubled with leucorrhea. After doc- 
toring for many months with different 
physicians, and getting no relief, I had 
given up all hope of being well 
again when I read of the great good 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound was doing. I decided immedi- 
ately to give ita trial. The result was 
simply past belief. After taking four 
bottles of Vegetable Compound and 
using three packages of Sanative Wash 
I can say I feel like a new woman. I 
deem it my duty to announce the fact 
to my fellow sufferers that Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable remedies have 
entirely cured me of all my pains and 
suffering. Ihave her alone to thank 
for my recovery, for which Iam grate- 
ful. May heaven bless her for the 
good work she is doing for our sex.” 


5000 BICYCLE 
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Another Strawberry Design. 
ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 


Crochet eight chain and form into a loop 
with a single crochet. 
Ist round—Two chain (to represent a dou- 


ble crochet), nineteen double crochets in loop 
with one slip stiten on chain. 

24 round—Five chain, one single crochet in 
second stitch, always working on front part of 
stitch of preceding round. Repeat to end. 

3d round—This round is worked in the back 





stitches left of first round, passing the thread 


Oue single cro- 
The chains 
im- 


down behind second round. 
chet in each stitch, twenty in all. 
of second round will stand out pretty, in 
itation of a strawberry blossom. 

4th round—Five chain, miss one stitch, one 
single crochet in next. Repeat around to end, 
making ten loops. 

5th rouand—*In each of the first three loops 
of tive chain work three single crochets, one 
chain, one double crochet, three trebles, one 
double crochet, one chain, three single cro- 
chets. Afterthis has been worked in three 
loops turn back and for the first short row of 
the first division work two chain, one single 
crochet in first treble, four chain, one single 
crochet in third treble of same small scallop, 
four chain, one single crocbet in first treble 
of second smali scallop, fourchain. one single 
in third treble of same scallop, four chain, 
one single in first treble of third small scal- 
lop, four chain, one single crochet in last 
treble, two chain, turn. 

2d short row—One single crochet in first 
loop of four chain, four chain, one single cro- 
chet in next loop, four chain, one single cro- 
chet in next loop, four chain, one single cro- 
chet in next loop, four chain, one single 
crochet in last loop, two chain, turn. 

3d short row—Crochet three loops of four 
chain alternately with one single in each 
loop of previous row, two chain, turn. 

5th short row—One single in loop of four 
chain, four chain, one single crochet in next 
loop. Fasten thread neatly and securely. 
This finishes the first division of ieaf. Now 
fasten thread in the fourth small scallop and 
repeat from * twice, thus using nine of the 
ten scallops. In the tenth work seven double 
crochets. 

6th round—Do not break the thread after 
working the seven double crochets, but work 
* one single crochet in next stitch going 
around the row, miss one, one single crochet 
in next, four single crochets in edge of each 
short row, forming four little scallops, seven 
single crochets in the point, and four single 
crochets in each small chain down the side, 
miss one stitch, one single crochet in next. 
Miss one stitch, one single crochet in next. 
Repeat from: * twice. Fasten off neatly. 
Work each scallop in this manner tu length 
required, joining each to its neighbor by a 


point. For the heading work as follows: 
lst row—Three trebles in center where 
points are joined. Work in this wise. Throw 


thread over hook twice, insert hook in work, 
thread over, draw through two loops on hook, 
thread over, draw through two more loops, 
leaving two on the hook, make two more tre- 
bles in same manner, draw through four 
loops on hook at once; now crochet four 
chain, one single crochet in center of small 
scallop, * three chain, one single crochet in 
next small scallop, repeat from * twice, five 
chain, three single crochets in center of scal- 
lop of eight double crochets, five chain, t 
one single crochet in center of next small 
scallop, three chain, repeat from f twice, one 





MOTHERS 








single crochet in next scallop, four chain, re- 
peat from commencement of row. 

2d row—Tbree chain, miss three stitches, 
one double crochet in next, repeat to end of 
row. 

3d row—* A group of three trebles in_ first 
treble (make this group as described in first 
row, retaining last loops of each stitch on hook 
and working all off together), three chain, one 
treble 1n same stitch group was worked in, 
miss one double crochet, repeat from * to 
end of row. 

Fourth, fifth and sixth rows are worked in 
a similar manner. 

7th row—One single crochet in stitch, two 
chain, miss three stitches and continue to 
end. 





Fluted Lace with Edge. 
CALLA. 





Cast on twenty-two stitches. 

Ist row—Slip one, knit fifteen, 
row, Over, narrow, over, knit two. 

2d row-—Knit nine, purl eleven, leave three 
stitches on needle you do not knit and turn 
and go back. 

3d row—Knuit fourteen, over,n, over, n,over, 
knit two. 

4th row—Knit ten, purl] eleven, knit three. 


over, nar- 


5th row—Slip one, knit seventeen, over, 
n, over, n, over, knit two. 
6th row—Knit eleven, purl eleven, leave 


three on needle, turn and go back as in 2d 
row. 

7th row—Puri eleven, 
over, n, over, knit two. 

8th row--Knit plain across. 

9th row—Slip one, knit two, purl eleven, 
knit six, over, n, over, n, over, knit two. 

10th row—Knit twenty-four, leave three, 
turn and go back. 

lith row—Purl eleven, knit 
over, n, over, knit two. 

12th row—Slip and bind six 
rest plain. 


knit five, over, n, 


seven, over, n, 
stitches, knit 


ee 


Suggestion for Quilt or Cushion. 
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Child’s Slipper.—For a child four or five 
years old, take fleece-lined sole No 9, a piece 
of eiderdown flannel any color desired, 
about 5 in wide for one slipper. Double, sew 
together, and then turn right side out, leav- 
ing ends open. Sew onto the sole, being care- 
ful to stretch flannel ull around heel and no 
other place. Cut flannel diagonally from toe 
to top, being careful not to cut too deep. Sew 
together. Cross-stitch with silk up front and 
back with any pretty contrasting color and 
finish front with bow of ribbon same color 
as silk. 1st row, sc all around top with the 
silk. 2d row, dcin each 2d sc all around. 
3d row, d ¢ in first d c, catch in 2d and so on 
ail around, thus finishing the shell.—{Mrs F. 
W. Cussler. 





Hairpin Holder.—In the bottom of a square 
or three cornered box place something small 


and heavy for ballast, as a pasteboard box 
four or five inches deep might be made top 
heavy when laden with long hairpins. Knit 


or crochet two pieces of open work the size of 
the box-mouth, one of coarse, loose meshes, 
the other somewhat finer and closer, using a 
finer needle for the latter. Secure the finer 
piece inside the box, midway hetween bottom 
and top, stretching it across and sewing the 
corners of the knitting well into the corners 
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of the box. Stretch the other across the top, 
like a cover, and sew it firmly to the edges. 
When the box sits upright on toilet table and 
hairpins are thrust through the loose netting, 
their points will be caught in the finer 
meshes of the second net below. Any tiny or- 
naments, in the way of shells and stones, can 
be put on the sides of the box by pasting one 
side at a time with warm, liquid glue, plac. 
ing the shells,etc, thereon, and leaving to dry 


before ornamenting the other sides. When 
all is dry and firm paint the four (or three) 
sides with glue or mucilage and sprinkle 


thickly with table salt.—[{L. L. Trott. 





Fluted Edging, for the benefit of Inquirer: 
First row, 


Cast on twenty-six stitches. knit 
twenty-six; second 
row, slip one, kuit 
three, purl twenty- 
two; third row, 
kuit two (over, 
narrow), ten times, 
leave four; fourth 
row, purl twenty- 
two; fifth row, 
knit twenty-six ; 
sixth row, slip 
one, knit twenty- 
five; seventh row, 
purl twenty-two, 
leave four; eighth row, knit twenty-two. 
peat from first row.—[S. E. W. 





Re- 





Music assembles angels and disperses dey- 


ils. 








In olden 
times a lepe 
was stone 
out of town; 
in modern 
times a sick 
man is stoned J 
out of all his 
chances in t) 
life by the 
crowd of 
busy, 
























hustling men who 
have no place and no 
use for him. A man 
who has bilious turns 
and tired feelings and 
frequent ‘‘off-days’’ 
might as well go out 
of business. 

These things 
are bad enough 
in the self-disgust 
and wretchedness 
they involve if 
they do not go 
any further. But 
you never know 
what is going to 
develop in a half. 
hourished, bile-poisoned constitution. If 
a man as soon as he feels that he is not get- 
ting the forceful strength and energy out 
of his food that he ought to, will begin tak- 
ing Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
he will soon put himself in the position 
where he can do a man’s work easily and 
cheerfully. 

His appetite will be sharpened; his liver 
invigorated; his digestion strengthened; an 
edge put on his whole nutritive organism. 
Those subtle poisons which debilitate the 
entire organism and invite consumption 
and a host of other diseases, will be driven 
out of tie system; and he will gain plenty 
of pure nourishing red blood, muscle- 

ower and nerve-force. In short he will 

ea man among men. 

There are hundreds of delusive temporary 
stimulants, “malt extracts,’ sarsaparillas and 
compounds, which are more or less “ boomed"’ 
by merely profit-seeking druggists; but an hon- 
est druggist will give you the “Golden Medical 
Discovery ’’ when you ask for it. If well-in- 
formed, he knows that its sales have steadily 
increased for thirty years and that it is the in- 
vention of an educated, authorized physician 
who has devoted a life-time of active practice 
and profound study to chronic diseases. 

keep our show cards tacked up 


WAN F on trees, fences and bridges 


throughout town and country; steady employment; com- 
mission or salary; 865 PER MONTH AND EX- 
PENSES not to exceed $2.50 per day; money deposited 
in any bank at start if desired. Write for particulars 
The Globe Medical Electric Co., Buffalo, N. ¥ 








RELIABLE MEN in every 
locality, local or traveling, 
introduce anew discovery an 

















PREMIUM OFFERS 


A PERFECT SEWING MACHINE, 


Perfect in Its Manufacture. 
Perfect in Its Fine Appearance, 


Perfect in Its Working. 


Perfect in Its Materials. 
Cheapest Perfect Machine ever Made. 


Perfect in Its Attachments, for it Has everything that Anybody Wants, 


No 
No 





No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


‘Agriculturist ” Sewing Machine Head, showing N oO 
Tension, etc. 





Machine No. 


“ Agriculturist ” Sewin 
repaid, $20.00. 


5, Folding Top, 
Freight 5 


Agents to Pay, 


Interest to Pay. 


No Middlemen to Pay, 
Commissions to Pay. 
Advertising to Pay. 
Dealer’s Rent to Pay. 
Risks (for you) to Pay, 
Cartage (for you) to Pay. 
Boxing (for you) to Pay. 
FREIGHT to Pay. 





| WARRANTED | 


FOR 5 YEARS. 





All our Machines are Warranted 
for 5 years. The Warranty Certifi- 
cate will be foundin Drawer of each 
Machine sent out, with Specific 
mame and number of the Machine. 


The Latest and Best. 


[23] 807 











$50.00 


Machines 


TO OUR READERS 
AT FROM 


$16.0 to $20.00 




















“Agriculturist” Sewing Machine No. 4, Freight Prepaid, $19.00 


Some Styles of “ACRICULTURIST” SEWING MACHINES. 


“ AGRICULTURIST” SEWING MACHINES, 
named in honor of the American Agriculturist, which has 
during more than 40 years worked earnestly and success- 
fully against the enormous prices and profits of the 
monopolies which firmly hold prices at four to eight 
times the cost of making; and also against the desperate 
efforts to secure extensions of the inonopolists’ patents. 
These machines fully carry out our long and earnestly 
sought plan of supplying direct to the people a positively 
well made, first-class working machine at the lowest 
possible price, when manufactured ona large scale with 
the latest improved machinery, thus economizing in the 
cost also of materials purchased in immense quantities at 
the very lowest wholesale rates. These go direct from 
the manufactory to the purchaser, without the interven- 





“Success ” Sewing Machine No. 3, freight prepaid, $16.75. 





tion of agents or dealers, their commissions, rents, profits, 
advertising, etc., which more than double the first cost of 
manufacturing. 
Manufactured Expressly for the 
ORANGE JUDD,{COMPANY, 
and by them supplied to their subscribers only. Any non- 
subscribers can avail themselves of our low rates by 
simply subscribing for our Journal at $1.00 a year. 
complete set of attachments in solid steel and 
heavily plated, in a fancy box, sccompanies each machine. 
The “ Agriculturist ” machines are all alike, the num- 
bers differing from each other mainly in the drawers. 
They all have the Bentwood Cover, the latest and most 
fashionable style, in its curved cover top. 


The “Agr 
while the “Success” have the flat tension. 


of a dollar or two is an absolute necessity. 


at the prices specified here below. 


of drawers. Supplied in oak or black walnut. 


*¢Success’” Sewing Machine. 
O OUR SUBSCRIBERS (ONLY). 





Special Prices of the New Improved High Arm 


T 
Which includes packing, putting on cars and paymentof freight, 


Our prices include packing, cartage, putting on cars 
and prepayment of freight, in either oak or black walnut. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICES FOR “AGRICULTURIST” 
SEWING MACHINES. 


No. 2, two drawers, $17.50 
No. 3, four drawers (two on each side), 18.25 
No. 4, six drawers (three on each side), 19.00 


(Center drawer on each of above). 


No. 5, Drop Top—four drawers, 20.00 


New Improved High Arm “SUCCESS” 


SEWING MACHINES. 


This is nearly as good a machine as the *“‘Agriculturist,”’ having 

ye ! the same mechanism with the exception of the tension. 

culturist” machines have the round or wheel tension, 

The former is more ex- 
pensive and generally considered the better of the two forms. 

In some other ways also it has been found practicable to reduce 
some of the expense of the “Agriculturist,” so that the “Success” 
can be supplied at a little less money to those with whom a saving 
A complete set of at- 
tachments goes with the “‘Success’”’ machine, and we have no hesi- 
tation in guaranteeing it to give perfect satisfaction. It is, like the 
“Apriculturist,” warranted for five years, and we pay the freight 
As will be noted, the chief dif- 
ference in the prices of the various kinds is due to the number 





No. 2, two drawers (one on each side), $16.00 
No. 3, four drawers (two on each side), 16.75 > pea 
No. 4, six drawers (three on each side), 17.50 Sncsete” Sowing Making, Gewg Tay 


Center drawer on each machine. 


Any of the machines described above will be supplied upon receipt of the prices noted, we paying all freight charges. Sample machines can 
always be found at any of our offices, as noted below. 


For each new 
machines, suc 


AS A PREMIUM. 


yay subscriber (other than the sender’s own), to our journal at 
new subscriber to also receive our Year Book and Almanac for 1 


8 


$1.00 per year, we will allow 35 cents upon the purchase price of any of our 
898. 


kee# An illustrated and descriptive price list of all our sewing machines, including more detailed descriptions than are possible on this page, will 


be mailed to all applying. 


Address orders to either of our offices below , but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 






























ADVERTISEMENTS 


WAR WITH SPAIN! 


A set of six magnificent souvenir battleship spoons that will live in history and be an heirloom to your grandchildren. 
able souvenirs that will hand down the glorious deeds of our heroes on the sea, 


@ lined box and mailed prepaid. 


They will last for all time. 


They are practical, dur 
Entire set of six spoons put up in 


SIX BEAUTIFUL WARSHIPS. 


Set No. 8. 


Texas, 
Oregon, 
lowa, 
Maine, 
Mass., 
indiana. 


Only 


divs 3ii+_ 


Set No. +: 


New York, 
Philadelphia» 
Boston, 
Minneapolis, 
Baltimore, 
Brooklyn. 


ONLY 99c FOR ALL SIX. 


Cur SHOWS EXACT SIZE OF SPOONS. 


‘‘REMEMBER THE MAINE.’’ 


So certain are we that these wonderfully beau- 
tiful keepsakes of the Cuban war of freedom 
will surprise and delight you with their artistic 
elegance richness and positive value that we mail 
either set entirely on approval, subject to full 
examination and if they are not just as we repre- 
sent them we will promptly refund your money. 

They are After-Dinner Coffee size, finely coin 
silver plated with the entire bowl outside and in- 





side plated with pure gold, each bowl containing 
a different raised or embossed battleship—per- 
fectly engraved, exactly like cut, and an exact 
reproduction of the ship itself. These fascina- 
ting souvenirs could not be made more beautiful 
at any price. It is absolutely impossible for us 
to misrepresentthem. They are equalinappear- 
ance to the very finest silverware made and will 
last @ lifetime and delight the generations a hun- 
dred years hence. Either set, No. 8 or No.9, as 





above, sent prepaid by mail on receipt of only 99 
cents. These spoons are substantial, valuable 
souvenirs, and can be used every day on the table. 
(They are NOT CHEAP, TRASHY STUFF and wewill 
refund your money if they are not strictly as rep- 
resented. We refer to any commercial agency 
or express company or the proprietors of any 
Chicago newspaper. Leonard Mfg.Co.,Dept. O 








When your hay is pd en ae nz ay tt is at your door. In the field or in the 


FASTEST WORKING HAY PRESS MADE. 


barn, 


the best press is the 


“SOUTHWICK BALING | PRESS 


Fastest—bales 12 to 1 
bales—put more ee car. Bigges 
~ —easiest to feed. 


tons Most compact 
mouth 


—easiest 


r day. 
est 


Longest chamber 


totie. Short crank—ten inches. 


Longest stroke—4 feet. 





sizes SANDWIGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, wifSx. SANDWICH, ILLINOIS, 





152 and 153 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Patent LEVEL-T 


HEEBNERS’ tiors E-PO 


pith SF SPEED Ay ott ate 


LITTLE @i ad Flees an ingmachine Seed Fully 


d. & Ei 1 Cutt 9 
BEEBNER & SONS, LANSDALE, PA. U. & As 





», Necessity 




















“Buggies, ; Phaetons, Surreys, Traps, Harness 


‘Buy direct from factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent saved. 
‘Guaranteed for two years. Write to-day for new beautifully Illus- 


trated Catalogue send 3 centsin stamps. Highest awards 
RAS eS Sy {World's Fair, Atianta Exposition, Nashville Centenvial 


iven us at 
xposition. 


Alliance Carriage Co. 222E. Court St. Cincinnati, 0- 


described as the mother 
of invention, 
soo for the 


THE IE LAMB 
FENCE. 


If youhavetried others 

















you realize the neces- 


sity and we can tell you 
about the invention. 


, Fence Co.. Adrian, Mich. 


ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS Will confer a favor upon the advertiser 


and the publishers by stating that they saw the advertisement in this journal, 


THOSE 








